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By Leonard Woolf 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE King’s illness has now lasted for over a 

month, and it is clear that we must not hope for 

a rapid recovery. The number of doctors in 
attendance has been increased to ten by the addition of 
two experts on electrology who are applying ray- 
therapy as part of the treatment. The bulletins issued 
from Buckingham Palace during the first two weeks of 
the illness led the public to expect a short sharp attack 
with a definite crisis. It has now been realized that 
the infection is of a general character, and that a long 
struggle, with alternating periods of progress and 
relapse, must be anticipated. The valuable survey of 
the case issued to the Medical Press on Thursday gives 
the cheering assurance that ‘* dangerous phases of the 
illness have been surmounted, and there are increasingly 
solid grounds for hoping that recovery will result from 
this long and anxious struggle.”’ 

* * * 


The course of the Paraguayan-Bolivian dispute has 
followed the lines anticipated in last week’s issue. For 
a time, indeed, things took a turn for the worse. 
Bolivian troops, acting under orders from the Govern- 
ment, attacked and carried a fortified post in the dis- 
puted territory; both countries took active steps to 
mobilize their forces. Meanwhile, however, strong pres- 
sure was being brought to bear on the two Governments 
from many different quarters. The League of Nations 
reminded the disputants of their obligations under the 
Covenant. The Pan-American Conference offered its 
good offices for a settlement. Chile and Argentina 
brought their influence to bear. The Pope urged both 
countries to respect their League obligations. The 
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Marquis d’Estella offered mediation by Spain as the 
Mother-nation. Eventually both Governments agreed 
to accept the mediation of the Pan-American Congress ; 
both, in the meantime, had replied to the League 
Council, giving assurances that they would abstain from 
aggressive measures. These developments are highly 
satisfactory. Acceptance of mediation by the Pan- 
American Congress would fulfil the obligations of the 
Covenant without bringing the League into conflict 
with the Monroe Doctrine. It would satisfy the Monroe 
Doctrine without raising the issue of United States 
hegemony. It would give a striking illustration of the 
power of organized world opinion in the preservation of 
peace. 
* * * 

There are still elements of danger arising from the 
mobilization, but these are less critical than they would 
be in Europe. The frontier between the two countries 
runs across a wild and sparsely inhabited country, in 
which it would not be easy to maintain large armies. 
If the Paraguayans were to invade Bolivia, they would 
have to march 150 miles before reaching territory of 
any political importance. The Bolivians might invade 
the Concepcion district by advancing down the Para- 
guay, but their invading army would have to cross 
the wild country north of the frontier—and be supplied 
through it. Both sides, therefore, can go on arming for 
a few weeks without the results that follow automatic- 
ally when two contiguous European countries mobilize. 
The mediators will have more time than was allowed 
to European diplomatists in 1914, provided the 
Bolivians regard their victory at Fort Boqueron as a 
sufficient satisfaction d’amour propre, and the Para- 
guayans do not retaliate. The first measure of media- 
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tion must be to stop mobilization in both countries, 
and persuade the Governments to demobilize, by 
equivalent stages, the troops already embodied. 
- * 7 

On Monday of this week, Mr. Baldwin announced 
the steps which the Government propose to take for 
the relief of the distressed mining areas. Transfer, he 
declared, is the main objective of Government policy ; 
but transfer is at present impeded by two obstacles. 
First there is the expense to married men of moving 
and resettling their families. Parliament is to be asked 
to vote £100,000 towards meeting this expense. Second, 
men who have been out of work for a long time tend to 
lose their fitness for work. The Government are 
examining the possibility of schemes of work in the 
depressed areas with a view to restoring this lost indus- 
trial quality. For the rest, Mr. Baldwin announced 
that the Government have decided to give £1 to the 
Lord Mayors’ Fund for every £1 contributed by the 
public. This involves an immediate grant of £150,000. 
These declarations are welcome, so far as they go. The 
pound for pound arrangement should give an effective 


stimulus to private generosity. 
7 


+ * 


The English Local Government Bill has begun its 
lengthy course through the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons. The most important discussion 
so far has been that on Clause 1, which provides for 
the transfer of the Guardians’ functions to the County 
Councils and County Borough Councils. We have re- 
peatedly argued that it is preposterous, in the case of 
important towns like Cambridge, which, though not 
county boroughs, have larger populations than many 
county boroughs, that the work of poor relief should 
be handed over to the County Council. Two amend- 
ments were moved, the one by Mr. Greenwood on be- 
half of the Labour Party, the other by Mr. Harney for 
the Liberals, with the object of providing for such 
cases. The amendments proposed that the borough or 
urban district council should be the poor law authority 
in towns where the population exceeded 20,000 (accord- 
ing to the Labour amendment), or 50,000 (according to 
the Liberal amendment). Mr. Chamberlain declined to 
accept either, with an emphasis which removed all hope 
that he might make some concession. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s obstinacy on this matter is the more difficult to 
understand when it is borne in mind that all the prece- 
dents are in favour of the principle which the amend- 
ments represent. When, for example, the School 
Boards were abolished, the borough council became the 
educational authority in towns with over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Chamberlain made no attempt—he could 
hardly have done so—to defend his attitude on adminis- 
trative grounds. His sole argument was financial; his 
object is to spread the poor law burden over a wider 
area, and autonomy for the larger boroughs would tend 
to defeat this object. But, along this line of reasoning, 
why does he give autonomy to the County Boroughs? 
The distinction between county and non-county 
boroughs is at present highly anomalous; and to base 
the poor law scheme so mechanically upon it is to create 
fresh anomalies in local government. 

* 7 * 

Upon other issues there is perhaps reason to hope 

that Mr. Chamberlain will prove less intractable. The 


view that the grants for the health services should be 
retained on their present percentage basis and not 
merged with the new block grant has received open 
support in progressive Conservative quarters, and, on 
this matter, Mr. Chamberlain’s case is so absurdly weak 
that we may hope that he will be prevailed upon to 
is that 


make concessions. Mr. Chamberlain’s case 
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nothing could be further from his desires than to im- 
pede the development of the health services, he is 
astonished that such an imputation should be made, 
he is only trying to distribute the Treasury grants in 
accordance with needs, which can be better done by 
his formula than on the percentage principle. Well, as 
Mrs. E. D. Simon has pointed out in a very pertinent 
letter in the Times this week, the maternity and child 
welfare grants only amount to £1 million out of the 
total of £45 millions which is to be distributed by the 
formula. Mr. Chamberlain’s redistribution according 
to needs (which lead, incidentally, to somewhat singular 
results) could not, therefore, be appreciably affected by 
abstracting this £1 million from the pool. On the other 
hand, Mr. Chamberlain has recognized clearly enough 
in other connections the desirability of percentage 
grants where it is important that a service should be 
developed. That is why (we are still paraphrasing Mrs. 
Simon) he retains percentage grants for Class I. and 
Class II. roads. If, in the face of these considerations, 
Mr. Chamberlain persists in abolishing the percentage 
grants for the maternity and child welfare services, it 
will be quite impossible to credit the sincerity of his 
professed zeal for their development. 
* * * 

The Government have decided to make an impor- 
tant concession to the critics of the Scottish Local 
Government Bill. The centralization of functions in the 
hands of the County Councils is to be modified by the 
setting-up of elected district councils to which the 
functions of the parish councils, other than poor relief, 
are to be transferred. This will doubtless do something 
to abate the formidable Scottish agitation against the 
Bill. How much, remains to be seen. 

* * * 

At the end of last week the House of Lords carried, 
by 52 votes to 8, a resolution that it is desirable to 
reduce the number of members of that House, and to 
make suitable provision for an elective representation 
of the peerage, and for such other representation or 
nomination as would ensure to each political party a 
fair position in the House. The debate was initiated 
by Lord Clarendon, who put forward a scheme for a 
House of Lords composed of 150 peers elected by P.R. ; 
150 persons nominated by the Crown, in proportion to 
the parties in the House of Commons in each Parlia- 
ment; and a limited number of life peers. The Lords 
preferred, however, to pass the resolution in its more 
general form. In any case, the vote was deprived of 
much significance by the Lord Chancellor’s announce- 
ment that the Government would neither support nor 
oppose the motion. Ministers still feel sore, appar- 
ently, at the reception accorded to their own proposals 
for House of Lords Reform last year, and Lord Salis- 
bury, in a plaintive speech, said that the friends of the 
Government in the House of Commons did not realize, 
as those much older in their lordships’ House who had 
passed through the fire did, the dangers when a Govern- 
ment composed of their political opponents was in 
power. One thing that emerged clearly from the debate 
was that the Tories will strengthen the Upper Chamber 
whenever they can agree among themselves on a 
method, without regard to Liberal or Labour opinion. 
The electors should be warned of this. 

* * * 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate has resolved, by fourteen votes to two, 
to recommend ratification of the Kellogg Pact. Even 
before this decision was reached, the opponents, or 
critics, of the Pact appear to have lost hope of attaching 
any reservations to the ratification. Their efforts are 
now directed to securing the passage of an interpretativ= 
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resolution setting out: (1) That the Pact imposes no 
obligations on the United States to resort to coercive 
or punitive measures against an offending nation; (2) 
that it imposes no limit on the Monroe Doctrine or 
** the traditional policies of the United States ’’; (3) 
that it does not impair the right of the United States 
to defend its territory, possessions, trade, or interests ; 
(4) that it does not ** obligate the United States to the 
condition of any treaty to which the United States is 
not a party.”? The Foreign Relations Committee are 
understood to have decided on amending this resolu- 
tion by cutting out everything except the second clause, 
and sending the amended resolution to the Senate with- 
out any recommendation. Meanwhile, the supporters 
of the Pact and of the Cruiser Bill are jockeying for 
priority in the Senate. The impression is that both 
measures will pass. The fate of the ‘* interpretative 
resolution ”? is more doubtful. 
* * * 


The League Council meeting at Lugano came to an 
end on Sunday, and the delegates of France, Germany, 
and Britain issued a vague and guarded statement to 
the effect that they had had some useful conversations 
and would continue to negotiate with a view to the 
settlement of outstanding questions. The last public 
session of the Council was enlivened by a fierce dispute 
between Herr Stresemann and M. Zaleski, the Polish 
representative, regarding the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland. Impatience has been expressed in 
some quarters at the time of the Council being taken 
up by trivial matters such as the grievances of school- 
children taught in a foreign language, but wars have 
been caused by an accumulation of grievances, and it is 
important that they should be ventilated and removed 
before they become explosive. The other meetings of 
the Council have been mainly devoted to useful work 
of a detailed character, and it should be noted that the 
League Transit Committee has been asked to take up 
the question of communications between Poland and 
Lithuania. 

* * * 

The telegraph wire between India and Afghanistan 
has been cut, so that the news that comes through is 
disconnected and confusing; but all reports agree that 
the Army, or a large part of it, is refusing to support 
the Amir, for the reasons anticipated in last week’s 
Nation. The present position is that a number of 
wild tribesmen have overrun the country as far as 
Jalalabad; the Amir and the Queen have retired to 
what is called a ** fortress.”” Nobody seems to know 
whether this refuge of a distressed reformer is inside 
Kabul, or just outside it, or in another part of the 
country. The Amir’s best chance for the moment seems 
to be flight to some district where the tribesmen will 
support him in pursuance of old feuds with the tribes 
who have risen. Very few Afghans appear to like the 
Amir for his own sake. He has made tribal chieftains 
and great nobles wear Homburg hats; he has lectured 
for five whole days to an audience of fanatics about 
the beauties of Western civilization; he has attempted 
to replace Koranic by civil law; he has brought the 
Amirate into discredit by ordering the Queen (in 
Afghan eyes) to expose herself indecently. Worst of 
all, he has endeavoured to raise taxes to pay for his 
destestable innovations. 

* * * 


If these troubles threatened the security of nobody 
but the Amir himself, they could be dismissed with the 
simple comment that, in his haste to Westernize his 
country, the Amir had overlooked the Western prin- 
ciple of the inevitability of gradualness. Unfortunately, 
a general revolt against Western innovations threatens 
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all Europeans in the country, and the Russians in par- 
ticular. Amir Amanullah is no Communist; but as a 
monarch who wished, above all things, to be up to date, 
he thought it incumbent on him to show a polite in- 
terest in the very latest fashion in European politics. 
If the Army and the revolted tribesmen overturn the 
present Government and take oriental measures for a 
restoration of the status quo ante, there are likely to 
be incidents to which the Soviet Government will not 
be indifferent, and with them a revival, in a new form, 
of Anglo-Russian friction about Afghanistan. For- 
tunately, the reports suggest that the Army is neutral, 
rather than in open revolt. If so, some kind of media- 
tion is still possible; for the Army is accustomed to 
European instructors, and its leaders would probably 
be willing to listen to suggestions for conciliation from 
a foreign diplomat. 
* * * 


The latest revelations about the secret armies in 
Germany should give relief and comfort to those who 
fear that they will some day assemble on the frontier 
and march irresistibly on Paris. Herr von und zu Gilsa, 
the Landrat of Kirchhain in Hesse, was recently re- 
moved from his post for having been too friendly with 
the Hitler Fascists, either before or during, or after, 
one of their demonstrations. His removal was effected 
rather mysteriously, and a Radical paper, the 
WELTBUHNE, sent a commissioner to Kirchhain, to 
investigate and report. It was discovered that the 
Reichswehr officers in Hesse had assisted the Hessian 
volunteer corps, particularly in the matter of training. 
The training thought proper for the recruits was 
dummy practice in ** blowing up bridges, sabotage of 
electrical power stations, and operation of central tele- 
phone exchanges.’’ These are measures useful and 
necessary during an evacuation, not during an invasion. 
They are also measures for making a Putsch effective, 
and the fact that the hot-heads of these volunteer asso- 
ciations, and possibly even paid servants of the State, 
have been lecturing the youth of Germany upon them, 
is matter for legitimate alarm to the German, though 
not to the French, Government. 


* * ~ 


The dissatisfaction which is rife in certain sections 
of the engineering industry at the low rates of wages, 
and with the methods by which wages are determined, 
has resulted in action by the trade unions. For some 
time a Joint Engineering Wages Committee appointed 
by the associated unions has investigated wages con- 
ditions in the industry, and it is now announced that a 
report has been prepared for presentation to a general 
conference of all the engineering unions to be held early 
in the New Year. The main complaint which has been 
made by engineers is that, owing to the present method 
of wages determination, applications by the unions for 
rises in wages are made nationally, with the result that 
the more prosperous sections of the industry are forced 
to keep step with the low levels of wages ruling in the 
depressed sections. When the trade unions have asked 
for a national rise of wages in recent years, the em- 
ployers have been able to counter with the fact that 
the economic condition of the depressed sections of 
the industry does not permit of an improvement of 
wages, and many of the workers believe that applica- 
tions for wage increases would be more successful if 
they were presented only to the employers in the more 
prosperous sections. The trades unions’ wages com- 
mittee, in their investigation, divided the 2,400 firms 
included in the Engineering Employers’ Federation into 
eleven sections, and it is believed that this foreshadows 
a change in wages applications. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND 
FREE TRADE 


HE decision of the trade unions in the woollen 
"Tana worsted industry to support the employers in 

an application for a Safeguarding duty on dress 
goods is interesting from two points of view. In the 
first place, it marks an important development in the 
fiscal controversy. The woollen and worsted industry 
belongs to the category of our great exporting indus- 
tries, and has thus been traditionally inclined towards 
Free Trade. Exports far exceed imports; their order 
of magnitude is higher. Last year, for example, the 
exports of woollen and worsted manufactures amounted 
to 171 million square yards, while retained imports 
were 36 million square yards; moreover, this import 
figure, so far from being larger, is only about halj the 
corresponding pre-war figure. The exports amount to 
approximately half the total production of the industry. 
In face of these facts, the woollen and worsted industry 
ought to be among the last to seek salvation in tariffs. 
It is not likely to retain for long an export trade of 
the above dimensions, if it has to rely on protection 
in the domestic market. None the less, Protectionist 
views have for some time past made a strong appeal to 
the worsted manufacturers of Yorkshire. As early as 
February, 1925, i.e., in the first months of the present 
Parliament, they applied for a Safeguarding duty on 
worsted fabrics—an application which resulted in the 
appointment of a Committee which reported against 
their claim. Upon that occasion, 
opposed the 
evidence against it. 


the operatives’ 
organizations application, and gave 

The decision to support a new application repre- 
sents, therefore, a complete change of front. The con- 
version, it is true, is very far from being a whole-hearted 
or unanimous affair. In a sense, indeed, the unions 
may be said to have acted under duress. They have 
had before them for some months a demand for lower 
wages, which the employers have offered to suspend, 
in return for the support on Safeguarding which is now 
to be given. Even so, the decision to support the 
employers was only reached by a majority of fifteen 
unions against nine, while the nine dissentient unions 
represent a large majority of workpeople. But, when 
all this has been said, the decision remains important 
and disquieting. It represents a breach in the Free 
Trade position at a highly critical point. The woollen 
and worsted industry is one of the two industries which 
constitute the decisive theatre in the tariff struggle. 
Iron and steel is the other, and here, too, the trade 
unions appear to be inclining towards Protection. So 
long as those two industries are outside the scope of 
Safeguarding we shall remain essentially a Free Trade 
country. If they are brought within it, Protection, as 
a system, will have won the day. 

The Labour Members who sit for West Riding con- 
stituencies have shown a lively sense of the critical 
nature of the issue. They have met together with the 
utmost promptitude and have declared their ** uncom- 
promising opposition ** to the proposed Safeguarding 
application. We have thus in Yorkshire a direct con- 
flict between the “ political *’ and the ‘* industrial ”’ 
wings of the Labour movement. And this conflict raises 
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a question touching the ambiguous character of the 
Labour Party as a political party built up on the trade 
unions as its foundation, which is of no less interest 
than the purely fiscal issue. 

The standpoint from which it is proper for the 
woollen trade unions to consider a proposal for the 
safeguarding of their industry is clearly not that of 
the general merits of Free Trade versus Protection. 
All protective tariffs may be detrimental to the general 
well-being ; it may still be advantageous for a particular 
industry, when other industries are being protected, to 
be protected too. Indeed this is not only possible; it 
represents the general rule. The West Riding Labour 
Members declare that ** Protection will be disastrous 
to an industry like the West Riding trade, which de- 
pends so largely upon exports.’’ We certainly agree 
that it would be a very dangerous expedient. It would 
tend to direct the energies of Yorkshire’s Continental 
rivals to Yorkshire’s export markets and to the grades 
of cloth in which Yorkshire is now supreme. Similarly 
it would tend to divert the energies of the Yorkshire 
manufacturers from the hard business of holding their 
own against world competition abroad to the exploita- 
tion of the protected market at home. Such considera- 
tions are cogent ; but we would hesitate to say that they 
are necessarily conclusive, if we consider the question 
from the standpoint of the woollen industry alone. 
There is a large amount of idle plant, a large amount 
of unemployment. The business which the imports 
represent is far from negligible. If Yorkshire could 
obtain part of this business by the aid of a tariff, it 
does not necessarily follow that it would lose export 
trade, at any rate to a corresponding extent. 

However the case may stand in the woollen and 
worsted industry, the general truth is undeniable that 
the injury which a protective duty does is not usually to 
the protected industry. A man may quite consistently 
hold that Free Trade is the best national policy, and yet 
insist that his particular trade should not be excluded 
from tariff favours which are being generally distri- 
buted. There is, therefore, no necessary inconsistency 
in a trade-union leader agreeing to support an applica- 
tion for Safeguarding while voting for Free Trade at a 
general election. Or rather, there would be none, if it 
were not for the peculiar structure and traditions of 
the Labour Party. 

The Labour Party is a trade union party, not only 
in the sense that the great majority of its supporters 
are trade unionists, but in the sense that the trade 
unions, as such, are the foundation on which its struc- 
ture is built up. The primary duty of the Labour 
Party is, therefore, to support in Parliament the claims 
of the trade unions. Nor is that all. One of the most 
cherished principles of trade unionism is that the 
interests of one section of workers are the interest of 
all. It is a point of honour in the trade union world to 
deny that the claims made by the workers in any one 
industry can possibly be detrimental to the general 
body of workers. The loyal trade unionist will not 
listen, for example, to contentions that high wages in 
the ‘‘sheltered”’ trades are prejudicial to the workers in 
the export trades. Stch contentions are blasphemy to 
the trade union mind. 

We can all understand and respect this point of 
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view. But to the Labour Party it is a source of funda- 
mental weakness. The Labour Party is morally bound 
to support the demands of the trade union movement; 
and it is a tradition of the trade union movement to 
support the demands of any particular trade union. 
In all matters where sectional interests and the general 
interest are at variance, this is a serious embarrass- 
ment. If any considerable number of trade unions are 
converted to the view that Safeguarding will benefit 
their particular industries, it will assuredly not be easy 
for the Labour Party to maintain its general Free Trade 
position. There is truth in the Protectionist claim that 
there is a natural affinity between Protection and trade 
unionism. Popular Protectionist reasoning and popular 
trade union reasoning both involve the same fallacy— 
which logicians call the ** fallacy of composition ’’°—of 
assuming that the interest of the community as a whole 
will be secured by promoting the sectional interests of 
each component part. 


The adherence of the Labour Party to Free Trade 
has, indeed, been precarious for some time past. The 
party comprises every variety and shade of opinion on 
tariff questions, from the uncompromising Free Trade 
views of Mr. Snowden to what is, in effect, the most 
extreme Protectionism. And the official policy of the 
party, while denouncing Protectionist duties, reflects 
this division of opinion by declaring for the complete 
prohibition of imports made under ‘* sweated ”’ condi- 
tions. This might mean anything or nothing. As 
matters now stand, it is generally understood that it 
is intended to mean nothing. In other words, the Free 
Traders within the Labour Party are still in control. 
But this is to be attributed rather to the peculiar 
strength of the Free Trade tradition in Great Britain 
than to the natural inclinations of a trade union party. 
If that tradition, with all the historical glamour attach- 
ing to it, is once overthrown, it will not be surprising 
if the Labour Party comes to throw its weight, as it 
has long done in Australia, on the side of the highest 
and most extensive tariff system. But, if that happens, 
the Labour Party will first have to discard some of the 
most eminent of its present membership. 

The dispute between the Labour Members and the 
trade unions in the West Riding is, therefore, worth 
watching closely. The way in which it develops will 
probably be decisive as to the future attitude of the 
Labour Party towards tariffs, and it will go far to 
decide the nature of the réle which the party will play 
in our political life. What is to be the determining 
influence in the evolution of Labour policy? The <ec- 
tional interests of the trade unions, or wider considera- 
tions of the national welfare? Which, if it comes to a 
conflict between them, is to rule the day? The con- 
troversy in the West Riding will put this matter to the 
test. 

We have already indicated our view that, in argu- 
ing that safeguarding would be prejudicial to the 
woollen industry, the Labour M.P.s have a strong, 
though not a conclusive, case. It is only when we 
approach the matter from a wider standpoint that the 
case becomes conclusive. The consideration which, in 
our view, should dominate our whole policy in regard 
to tariffs at the present time is the desirability of for- 
warding the work of the World Economic Conference. 
The benefit which we might derive or the injury which 
we might suffer from any change of tariff policy 1s 
negligible in comparison with what we stand to lose 
or gain from the trend of tariffs in the outside world. 
In the situation resulting from the World Economic 
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Conference, the chance of securing a real move, in 
Europe at all events, towards lower tariffs is certainly 
not negligible. On the other hand, the danger of a 
general raising of tariff barriers remains real. This 
situation ought, for the time being, to determine our 
own fiscal policy. In the event of a Free Trade 
majority in the next Parliament, we should deprecate 
the course, to which Mr. Snowden has sought to commit 
the Labour Party, of repealing, promptly and uncondi- 
tionally, our existing protective duties. While it is 
nearly always unwise to impose duties for bargaining or 
retaliatory purposes, the reduction of tariffs, as 
Cobden’s famous Commercial Treaty shows, can advan- 
tageously be made contingent upon a quid pro quo; and 
the Geneva project provides an opportunity for using 
our Safeguarding duties in this way. But to take the 
deep plunge into Protection, which the safeguarding 
of the woollen industry would involve, would be to 
ensure the frustration of the World Economic Confer- 
ence idea. 


THE CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 


HE Trish Free State, through the publicity given to 

its Censorship Bill, and because of other activities by 

its moralists, has become, with Tennessee, a butt for 
the wits of the world. I am glad, both for Ireland and 
Tennessee, that it should be so. Light is the great germi- 
cide. When we lift a stone we see multitudes of little 
black creatures scurrying about, frightened by the light, 
trying to find some hole to hide in. Our little black 
creatures are scurrying about, angry and confused because 
of the light flung on their mentality. To what must we 
attribute the Bill? It is, I think, a consequence of arrested 
growth; or, in other words, moral infantilism. Hell is 
more open for Christians in Ireland than in any other 
eountry of which I have knowledge. It lies all about us in 
our infancy. Millions of children over the world are terri- 
fied by talk of death, hell, and the eternal damnation which 
follows sin. But most, as they grow up, by contact with 
literature or life, liberate themselves from the grosser form 
of these terrors, and come to a true moral wisdom. In 
Ireland people read but little. About 95 per cent. of boys 
under the old regime left the national schools at the age 
of twelve before any real education could begin. These 
semi-illiterates remain with the intellectual nature and the 
moral nature stunted in a permanent moral infantilism. 
Sex in Ireland has come to have an obscene significance, 
a fact on which a Freudian psychologist would have much 
to say. Sexual sins are almost the only ones seriously 
regarded by our moralists. Men may perjure themselves, 
rob, or commit murder, and these are but venial acts in 
comparison with any violation of the sex taboos. 

Love itself is regarded with suspicion. Our delicacy 
in these matters is so refined that in a school reader the 
line of Goldsmith about the seat under the shade— 

‘‘ For talking age or whispering lovers made ’’— 
was altered, and “‘ weary travellers ’? substituted for the 
immoral ** whispering lovers.”” Only moral infantilism 
could prompt that change. A few years ago an advertise- 
ment which displayed a naked baby outraged our moral 
guardians so that the billposters in two counties had to 
go out with paintpot and brushes and put trousers on that 
infant. That also was moral infantilism. Again to illus- 
trate this sensitiveness, public controversy arose over a 
song in the Feis competition because the word “ kiss ”’ 
occurred in it. Moral infantilism was rampant in that con- 
troversy. We have many, many thousands of such people, 
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all fours in their souls, which are in a state of infancy, 
feeling still all the terrors of hell with which they were 
made familiar so early. They form associations whose 
They 
invade public libraries and burn books which they have 
heard were evil. Of course, they have never read them 
Tolstoy, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Turgenieff, and 
Balzac are some of the authors whose books were banned 
or burned. 

It was, I believe, members of one of these associations 
who drafted the Censorship Bill and forced it on Ministers. 
Why do Ministers accept it? They, I believe, loathe the 
Bill and its creators, and I imagine the Catholic hierarchy 
is very dubious about it indeed. These laymen outdo their 
own Bishops in virtue, and they, no more than Ministers, 
can stand up against associations of fanatical laymen, who 
wear a threatening halo around their heads and speak loudly 
in the name of virtue. Of course, our Puritans are un- 
cultivated, and being in a state of stunted moral growth 
they do not know their own religion. That is obvious 
from the definition of indecency in the Bill they drafted. 
It is only moral infantilism could define indecent literature 
as anything ‘* calculated to excite sexual passion.”? These 
poor children did not know that they were reviving an 
ancient Manichean heresy by this definition, a heresy which 
the greatest schoolmen of their own faith had denounced. 
This definition would suppress in Ireland half the litera- 
ture of the world which deals with the passionate love 
between men and women. 

They do not trust either Church or State to suppress 
evil literature. In their Bill they throw the responsibility 
of rooting out what is evil on bodies which are called 
—that is, on themselves. The 
original draft of their Bill had provisions enabling search 
to be made in private houses, so that no person could 
retain a copy of a book the censors had prohibited. There 
is no damnable outrage on the high soul of man these 
obscene fanatics would not commit so that none might out- 
°oTOW ignorance, prejudices, limitations, and 
The associations are like witch doctors in African 
kraals who smell out evil. They are to discover the evil 
in books, and judgment is to be pronounced by a Board of 
Censors, whose members must know that if they do not 
prohibit the works denounced they themselves will be de- 
nounced as immoral] pagans and their characters blackened 
as only the highly moral can blacken character. There is 
to be no defence permitted. Justice is not a virtue at all 
esteemed by our moralists. Let us suppose an Irish pub- 
lisher to have spent some hundreds of pounds on the print- 
ing of a book. The witch doctors have smelled something 
evil in it. It is denounced to the Censors. The Censors 
prohibit it. The police must then seize and destroy every 
copy of the book. The publisher is ruined by order of a 
Board which conducts its business in secret. Neither pub- 
lisher nor author has any right to appear before the Board 
or to defend the work. There is no right of appeal. The 
Courts of the Free State are set aside by the fanatics. Can 
we conceive of any other kind of property being so dealt 
with by a secret tribunal? Can we imagine in the modern 
world a State giving five men sitting in secret the power 
of taking house or field from a man, or burning his share 
certificates without trial or defence permitted ? 

It seems incredible, but our moralists have terrified 
Ministers so that they accept the Bill as their own. 
Moralists on the scent of evil will perpetrate any villainy 
in the name of God. Our associations seem quite ready to 
commit murder, for they are armed with revolvers when 
they descend on some unfortunate bookseller and burn his 
stock. The Bill gives them power to range over the whole 


activities in other countries would bring them to jail. 
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field of thought. It ic not merely what is pornographic 
which is aimed at. If the Bill was directed solely against 
pornographic literature, I would have nothing to say. But 
science, philosophy, political theory, are in danger, for 
any literature which can be regarded as ‘* tending to be 
detrimental to public morality ”’ can legally be denounced 
and suppressed. We know from the marauders’ activities in 
libraries and bookshops that there is no famous author in 
the world who would not offend these little ones. The 
Hop-o’-my-Thumbs in life as in fairy tales have a hatred 
of the giants. Literature among the ignorant in Ireland 
has come to have much the same sinister significance that 
Bolshevism has among the readers of the more Conservative 
Press. 

I do not deny that there is a kind of idealism behind 
this agitation for the suppression of evil literature. It is 
an idealism which is quite genuine, and it would be 
pleasant to think of these young warriors for heaven if 
they were not so childish, if they knew the first thing about 
the soul of man, that its virtue is to be free, to choose 
between the light and the dark, and that there is no virtue 
where there is no free choice. I think this fanaticism is a 
mood which will pass. It certainly is generating its own 
anti-toxin, for the educated in Ireland, Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike, are bitter in their hatred of the fanatics. It 
will not be long, I think, before this hatred becomes public, 
and once this happens there will be an intellectual conflict 
which will end, as all such conflicts do, in the victory of 
the free sou!. The fanatics are making life so disagreeable 
and uncomfortable for the average man that revolt is 
inevitable. They denounce everything in the name of God 
—dances, short skirts, books, newspapers, theatres, moving 
pictures. I am an artist, and if they were angry because 
the country was becoming vulgarized, I would be in sym- 
pathy. But they do not denounce these things because 
they are vulgar or unbeautiful. They do not try to create 
a superior beauty, which is the only way to overcome bad 
literature. They create nothing, and their publications do 
not rise in literary merit beyond the penny tract. I will 
believe in no prophet of the Lord unless his words, even in 
anger, break in a foam of beauty on the ear. 


A. E. 


THE NEEDS OF THE 


Hi. 


MISTAKE which the “ new villager” is often 
inclined to make is to suppose that everything is 
different in the country from what it is in the town. 
Because so much really is different, he forgets the range 
and depth of those common human characteristics in which 
countryfolk and townsfolk resemble one another. The 
other day I was present at a Conference of Rural Com- 
munity Councils at which the problems of adult education 
in rural districts were discussed, and one of the strongest 
impressions I received was that, though many of the 
speakers evidently supposed their difficulties to be peculiar 
to the country, almost every detail that was mentioned 
reminded me of some problem or difficulty which had been 
a familiar feature twenty years ago to those of us who were 
at that time concerned with the early activities of the 
Workers’ Educational Association in towns. 

It is in educational matters that I have most fear of 
the town-bred prejudice which ranks the villager as a 
strange Arcadian being essentially different from the towns- 
man. The prejudice is dangerous in this sphere because 
it finds a ready ally in the feeling of hostility with which 
farmers are apt to regard the schooling of labourers’ chil- 
dren. Hardly conscious, and certainly not thought out, 
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that hostility springs partly from a vague sense that the 
farmer’s authority is harder to maintain if the labourers are 
not markedly his inferiors in general knowledge, partly 
from a feeling that education fits village people for urban 
employment and so lessens the supply of agricultural 
labour. It is not that any farmer really cherishes 
Machiavellian ideas either of keeping the labouring folk in 
a state of ignorant awe, or of maintaining a reserve of 
labour in order that the competition. for employment may 
keep wages down. There is no definite theory about it: it 
is simply that when his employees are nearly his equals in 
education the farmer finds it novel, odd, and awkward; 
and he finds it awkward, too, when bright lads leave him 
to work on the railway or in the Police Force. He feels 
it a grievance that these results come from a schooling to 
which he as a ratepayer contributes. 

But these vague feelings harmonize only too well with 
certain fads and theories which the educated townsman 
brings with him from the town when he takes a country 
cottage. He loves the racy dialect of the shires, despises 
the insipid conventionalities of ‘* board-school English,’’ 
and thinks the rough, hearty ways of a ruddy-cheeked 
plough-boy better than the pert refinement of a “little 
clerk.’ He has, perhaps, a sentimental affection for crafts- 
manship. He hopes that in the country at least we may 
be free from the canker of modern industrialism which 
deprives the workman of all pride in his work. He has a 
theory that true education starts from a child’s own ex- 
perience, that true teaching explains the things about him, 
that with adult education, too, mental enlightenment comes 
by the gradual expansion of immediate interests and the 
gradual deepening of thought and knowledge about every- 
day things. And accordingly he feels sympathy with the 
farmer who complains that money is being wasted in teach- 
ing village children geography and history and all manner 
of book-learning, and he bewails the fact that the children 
are being made into little clerks. He becomes a warm 
advocate of school gardens, and handicraft lessons, of 
nature study and everyday science. 

I believe that ideas of this kind are radically wrong, 
and that because of them there is a perpetually recurring 
danger of rural education being diverted from its true path. 
Against prejudices and theories alike I would appeal to 
facts—to the plain practical needs which arise from the 
actual conditions of village life. Because the village is small, 
its school is small, and the teachers are few in number. If 
handicrafts and school gardens and domestic science are to 
play an important part in the curriculum, not only will there 
be less time for the literary subjects, but the teachers will 
necessarily be ‘* jacks of all trades,’”? and the quality of 
their teaching will be impaired. It may be that the much 
decried subjects of history and geography, as taught in 
the elementary schools, have not much intrinsic value: 
their value as subjects in the village school consists mainly 
in their use as instruments by which the arts of reading and 
writing may be acquired. And if I were to be allowed only 
one sentence in which to speak of the needs of the village, 
I would risk being thought old-fashioned, and fasten on 
these two things as the most important of all. It is not 
enough just to be able to read and write. To read easily 
so that reading may be a source of pleasure, and to write 
well enough to compose a self-expressive letter : these are 
the essential things. And I know enough of men whose 
only schooling has been that of a village elementary school 
to assert quite positively both that these things can be 
and are attained, and that they are not attained in every 
case. There is no margin to spare: with a little improve- 
ment in the literary teaching nearly all would attain this 
level—a slight lowering of the standard would mean that 
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hardly any would reach it. And that is why I dread the 
encroachment of manual training and practical subjects 
upon the literary curriculum. For the countryman needs 
these two arts of reading and writing more than the towns- 
man. The townsman in the course of his daily life meets 
people of different trades and of various outlook and ex- 
perience. He can attend lectures, and he can go to the 
theatre. For the countryman, apart from the wireless, and 
perhaps an occasional lecture, similar contact with thoughts 
different from his own can only come through the reading 
of books and newspapers. Similarly, the villager has a 
peculiar need for facility in letter-writing. The young 
villager usually has relations, and friends, and perhaps a 
sweetheart, in the town. If his life is not to be im- 
poverished by lack of permanence in his affections, he needs 
to be able to write a self-expressive letter—one which 
carries, as it were, the sound of his voice. And the mother, 
whose son is working on the railway at a distance, or whose 
daughter is in domestic service in London, needs this 
ability too. 

It will be urged, of course, that facility in reading and 
writing can be acquired through the medium of practical 
subjects as well as through subjects remote from daily life 
like history and geography, and that the ideal education 
begins with the study of things near at hand and spreads 
outward from that beginning. But in practice the study 
of gardening and handicrafts will not be bookish: the 
method is bound to be practical and the end pursued 
vocational. No doubt an ideal education would lead the 
pupil’s mind from the experience of his own environment to 
the grand visions of science. It is equally true to say that 
an ideal education would include the study of Plato’s 
** Republic.”? But our ideals have to be accommodated 
to the practical possibilities of the work-a-day world. The 
village child will acquire the arts of reading and writing 
most effectively if the things it reads and writes about 
excite a vivid interest. And I believe that the average 
child has more interest in things rare and strange than in 
ordinary things. Fairy-tales and books about the Chinese 
will be read with more interest than elementary handbooks 
on botany and veterinary science. A rollicking and 
humorous young villager—now a bluejacket—once told me 
he enjoyed books of adventure better than love-stories, 
because in the one sphere he found his own love-affairs 
sufficiently interesting, whereas he could not shoot bears 
and tigers in ordinary life. 

But someone will say that this is all rather idealistic, 
and that we have simply got to think of the child’s vocation, 
for the one thing which is certain about the boy in the 
village school is that he will have to earn his living. But 
this vocational challenge is easily met. In the first place, 
the agricultural experts are clear that the teaching of farm 
subjects at school would be of no use as a technical training 
for the future farm labourer. Secondly, in vocational 
training we have to think not of what the child is born as, 
but what he is born for. And it is a plain arithmetical fact 
that many of those village children who remain in the 
village will not in their adult life be farm labourers, and 
that many of them will not remain in the village, but will 
seek and be obliged to seek urban employment. If the 
education of village children only fitted them to become 
farm labourers or wives of farm labourers, we should not 
merely be returning to the villeinage of the Middle Ages 
and substituting a !arred and bolted door for the career 
open to talents. Thcy would not merely be adscripti glebz. 
Many of them would be unemployed, and ‘ chained down 
to their wants,’? as Roger North said, more than two 
centuries ago, of the poor under the old Law of Settlement. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE State Charity which the Government has at last 

extended to the distressed mining communities is 

excellent so far as it goes, but it does not go nearly far 
enough. One makes this comment in no grudging or party 
spirit. It simply summarizes the opinion of most people 
with a first-hand knowledge of the situation. The remark 
of a miners’ Member, that the Government has thrown a 
penny into the hat of a blind man in passing, was bitter, 
but just. Ministers have been warned for months past 
that unless adequate measures were put in hand early, we 
should be faced in the winter with a terrible problem in 
the mining villages—nothing less than the problem of keep- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children 
alive. The Government stuck to routine, and even per- 
sisted in the face of all criticism in restricting relief. Now 
it is doing something at last, and, admirable though the 
grants are in intention, they are pitifully inadequate. These 
doles are in reality a confession of failure, for while there 
is no time in the ** emergency ” to do anything but rush 
to the rescue with charitable gifts, the real problem remains 
and will remain unchanged, until it is tackled on the 
national scale, as the country was forced in the war, under 
the pressure of necessity and fear, to tackle the big problems 


of organization. 
7 * * 


What is wanted is something that gifts of money 
and clothing can never supply—an_ effort of the 
practical imagination. It is impossible to convince the 
plain person that there is nothing to be done with surplus 
miners, independent and eager for work, except to keep life 
in them by charity. Great schemes of national betterment 
are awaiting the emergence of some person or party able to 
express the general inarticulate sense of the country and 
force the Government to embark on a constructive scheme. 
It is nonsense to say that, given the necessary determina- 
tion and enthusiasm we cannot usefully employ great 
numbers of unemployed. The “ slogan ” should be con- 
structive work, not charity. Whitehall will never do what 
is wanted until it is shaken out of its routine by a blast 
of indignant resolve. Then it will employ its incomparable 
powers and resources of organizing skill, and then the ex- 
miners will earn their keep, for their good and ours. 

* * * 

It is now clear that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
have a hard struggle before them if they are to succeed in 
keeping the Trade Unions in the depressed trades faithful 
to Free Trade. The situation has become more defined 
since I wrote on this subject last week. The report of the 
woollen unions that favour safeguarding—it is a singularly 
confused and unconvincing document—is now out, and it 
does show a definite breakaway on the part of a large body 
of workers. Meanwhile, the Unions in the iron and steel 
trades have got so far as to demand an inquiry into all 
the possible remedies for the depression, and this speci- 
fically covers safeguarding. These unions and their leaders 
are divided in opinion: some of the leaders are strongly 
Free Trade; others, and notably Mr. John Hodge, are 
strongly Protectionist. It may be, as Mr. William Graham 
has candidly admitted, that piecemeal Protection for hard- 
pressed industries is a ‘‘ remedy ”’ extremely alluring to 
working-class sentiment. Many well-informed men in the 
Labour Party expect this tendency towards ‘* localized 
Protectionism ’? to grow more marked in the near future. 
Mr. Graham is a politician with a firm grip on realities, and 
it is significant to find him—in flat contradiction to Mr. 
Snowden—explaining that there is nothing new and nothing 
undesirable in an unprejudiced approach to Protection by 
the workers. And, of course, the declared policy of Labour, 
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of excluding altogether foreign goods manufactured under 
sweated or inferior conditions is a fairly drastic and com- 
plete form of Protection, however impracticable it may be. 
Mr. Snowden declares that if he ever returns to the Treasury 
he will repeal all Protective duties. But would he be 
allowed ? 

* * * 

It is, no doubt, quite true, in a formal sense, that the 
Cabinet has not taken up the question of resuming trade 
relations with Russia. All the same, nobody believes that 
the Government—and even Mr. Churchill—can afford to 
ignore the strong movement in the City and among indus- 
trialists in that direction. The traders realize, if his col- 
leagues do not—I think they do—that “ Jix”’ did an 
expensive day’s work when he played the Mussolini with 
Areos. We simply cannot afford these fine displays of 
temper. The desire to repair the mischief is naturally 
especially strong among what may be described as the 
herring constituencies. One result of ‘* Jix’s ”’ noble ges- 
ture is that Russians get their herrings from Norway in- 
stead of from our East Coast fisheries; just as they now 
get their engineering work done in Germany instead of in 
Manchester or elsewhere in this country. The speech in 
which Mr. Boothby, the Tory Member for East Aberdeen, 
and Parliamentary Secretary to Mr. Churchill, pleaded for 
a return to sensible relations, diplomatic and commercial, 
was most significant. Mr. Boothby, of course, spoke for 
himself and his constituents, and not for his chief, but this 
was, all the same, a “* feeler.”” It marks the first step in 
a return to sanity, and an admission that it simply will 
not do, placed as we are industrially, to bluster and bully 
when we might be doing business. I shall be surprised if 
it does not turn out that Mr. Boothby’s speech is the 
beginning of a definite change. It should not be beyond Mr. 
Baldwin’s skill to save the face of ** Jix ’’ while doing what 
is necessary to set the ball rolling. 

* * * 

Mr. Buckle’s explanation of the omission from his third 
volume of Queen Victoria’s letters of any documents bear- 
ing on Salisbury’s negotiations with the Nationalists in 
1885 is, of course, convincing and complete. He must be 
acquitted of the suggestion of partisanship as an editor, 
for he tells us that careful search has failed to discover any 
letters from the Queen bearing on the affair. The inference 
that one must draw is the interesting one that these nego- 
tiations, which might have altered the course of history 
if they had been successfully pursued, were deliberately 
kept from the Queen—apart from the information she might 
derive from Lord Carnarvon’s well-known letter. When it 
was all over and the Queen again writes about Ireland to 
Lord Salisbury it is ‘* with no apparent consciousness of 
any wavering ’’ on the part of her Ministers. One’s im- 
pression from the new revelations in Lord Gladstone’s book 

in which, I think, he has done fine service to his father’s 
memory—is that a splendid opportunity of bringing peace 
to Ireland was bungled by the Conservatives. The corres- 
pondence between Gladstone and Balfour at the end of 
1885, now published for the first time, is intensely interest- 
ing, for we learn that Gladstone was prepared to take part 
in a non-party settlement if the Conservatives would rise 
to the occasion, One derives from this episode a new sense 
of the nobility of Gladstone’s mind. He put the welfare 
of Ireland before party, before everything. It was not to 
be: the occasion was allowed to slip, and the tragedy 
proceeded to its climax. 

* * * 

I have been glancing through some letters of Dickens 
which have come into the sale room. They strengthen the 
impression, derived from a candid recent biography, that 
Dickens was an uncommonly difficult man to deal with. 
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His manner of treating editors and publishers was often 
arrogant to the last degree. There are some letters in the 
collection which date from the time when Dickens was in 
the transition stage from reporter to successful author. (He 
was incomparable in the ** arduous and thankless ”’ profes- 
sion of reporter; a rapid and accurate recorder of speeches, 
and, of course, the best writer of ‘* descriptive specials ”’ 
on record.) We find him haughtily rebuking the editor 
of the Morninc CuHronic_e for showing insufficient appre- 
ciation of his work; and generally expressing the most 
lively resentment. Many years later when he was a world- 
famous writer, Dickens became involved with Bradbury and 
Evans in the floating of the Darty News, and he was for a 
very short time its editor. He writes to the proprietors 
in the early stages in a vein of harsh disbelief in the success 
of the venture. When the paper had started, Dickens, as 
we learn from one peppery letter, worked himself into a 
rage with the unlucky Bradbury and Evans over the dis- 
missal of a sub-editor. He says that if they do not satisfy 
him on the point he will leave the paper immediately and 
that *‘ it is extremely probable that I shall leave when 
vou have done so.’’ One admires this independence, and 
it was fortunate for himself that Dickens tired of the 
editor’s chair. But, what a prickly customer ! 
* * * 

At the annual meeting a few days ago the Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee gave a depressing exhibition of sub- 
mission to fate. The history of this movement is long, com- 
plicated, and full of controversies, but the main facts are 
unfortunately quite simple. Whether it is its fault or its 
misfortune, this Committee has done nothing whatever over 
quite a long space of time to realize the purpose for which 
it was formed—to establish in London a theatre as a 
national memorial to Shakespeare. It possesses funds, 
held towards this purpose, and of course insufficient without 
further effort to accomplish it, amounting now to something 
over £80,400. The annual meeting was a brief confession of 
failure. Last year the Foundling Site was contemplated, 
but the Committee turned sadly away, for it was too expen- 
sive. Still, the Committee is determined after all not to 
abandon the cause as lost. They will resolutely remain in 
existence until such time as the State or ‘* some public- 
spirited benefactor ’’ presents them with ‘* an acre of land 
in the Metropolis.” This can hardly be described as a 
heroic attitude towards the problem, but it is true that they 
also serve who only sit on Committees and wait. 

* * * 

Lord Cecil’s onslaught on motorists in the House of 
Lords was an impressive performance. It was also depress- 
ing. I derived some slight consolation a little later from a 
question and answer in the House of Commons. A Member 
asked whether it is not the case that the increase in 
deaths from road accidents is causing concern to local 
authorities who are without the use of any mortuary? It 
seemed at first sight to make things still worse to learn 
that not only are there more corpses, but there is no- 
where to put them when they are safely dead. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, however, was equal to the occasion. ** Local 
authorities,’’ he said, ** under the Public Health Act, 1875, 
have full power to provide mortuaries.”’ So that’s all 
right. When taking a country walk I shall not now feel 
it to be so important to jump for my life. There is always 


the mortuary. 
+ * * 


I am rebuked by a correspondent with some severity 
for committing ‘* a serious solecism.” If he is to be pro- 
pitiated by a full confession of guilt, I hasten to offer it. 
It seems that in a rash moment recently I used the word 
** swashbuckling.”? In order that others besides myself 
may profit, I quote from my correspondent’s letter : 
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** Swashbuckling implies a verb * to swashbuckle,’ derived 
from the noun swashbuckler. But a swashbuckler is not 
one who buckles a swash, but one who swashes a buckler. 
The verb in the compound comes first, as in cut-throat, 
pick-purse, spoil-sport, &c. A swashbuckler is a man who 
beats the surface of his shield with the flat of his sword 
in a provocative and boastful manner. The present 
participle should be buckler swashing.’’ Well, I do not 
feel at all in spirits to swash my buckler at my challenger, 
still less to buckle a swash. I hold up my hands. 
Kappa. 


THE RHYME OF INSPECTOR X 


InsrEctor X he sits at his desk and furrows line his brow ; 

He has locked his prisoners up for the night and what is he 
doing now? 

He is seated in front of a pile of books with pencils big 
and blue, 

And what he has read has gone to his head, as print is apt 
to do. 


Inspector X he is reading things that make his cropped hair 
curl; 

And Inspector Y is out in the Park in search of a naughty 
girl. 

It’s all for the sake of you and me, though we mayn’t be 
worth our salt, 

But if we go to the fires below it won’t be Jix’s fault. 


Inspector X he sits at his desk, and the light is burning low ; 

He is hundreds up on the public now with only ten to go; 

For see he has taken a mighty oath to keep our morals 
clean, 

And as day recedes the books he reads grow more and 
more obscene. 


Miss Radclyffe Hall has gone to the wall, and Mr. Huxley 
too; 

And Mr. Moore has been dubbed impure, and Mrs. Woolf 
won’t do; 

And Wells has gone, and Bennett has gone, and likewise 
Bernard Shaw, 

For they all of them vex Inspector X whose word is above 
the law. 


Shakespeare has gone, and Milton’s gone, and the Prayer 
Books old and new; 

And schylus and Euripides and Homer and Virgil too; 

And works of fiction have fallen fast a shelf-load at a time, 

For Inspector X has vetoed Sex and he doesn’t approve of 
Crime. 


He has finished his task, and what, vou ask, is left for you 
and me? 

Crockford is left, and Bradshaw’s left, and also the A BC; 

And Euclid’s left, and Ejinstein’s left, and Mendel’s work 
on peas; 

Inspector X has cleared the decks of everything but these. 


Inspector X has cleared the decks and his face is drawn 
and hard 

As the hollow light of another day breaks over Scotland 
Yard. 

All honour then to the worthy men who labour without 
stint 

In a world whose tone has been overthrown—to keep it 
safe for print. 


Inspector X is censoring books and Inspector Y’s in the 
Park; 

Inspector Z at the Picture House is peering into the dark. 

It’s all for the sake of you and me, though we mayn’t be 
worth our salt ; 

But if we go to the fires below it won’t be Jix’s fault. 


HvusBerT PHILLIPS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LABOUR'S BELLICOSITY 


Sir,—lt would be interesting if ‘‘ Kappa’’ would 
develop his amusing thesis that the Labour Party ‘‘as a 
Whole have not the international mind; the tradition of 
Labour in this country is bellicose.’’ 

Now, of course, the ‘* tradition’ of the British Labour 
Party is not a very old one, but it began with Keir Hardie 
and the I.L.P., always pacifist. I was under the impres- 
sion that the Labour Party was the only organized political 
party (numbering more than one member in the House) which 
actually forms part of an international organization (the 
Labour and Socialist International) ; that during the war 


a substantial number of Labour members in the House 
remained pacifist (which was made a great reproach to 


them) ; that during the Armistice, while Mr. Lloyd George 
was engaged in making the Versailles Treaty, the Labour 
Party issued its programme for a lasting peace, differing 
fundamentally from the provisions of the Treaty, a peace 
which would, if adopted, have greatly reduced the difficul- 
ties under which the League of Nations has laboured ever 
since ; that, after the war, a number of Liberal Members of 
Parliament went over to the Labour Party precisely on 
account of its international and pacifist outlook, and that 
they suffered from Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ coupon ”’ in 1918, 
but came back in force in 1924 to support Mr. MacDonald’s 
policy of appeasement and courtesy to all foreign Powers, 
even perhaps especially those whose policy he most desired 
to change. 

‘Kappa’ finds that ‘‘ League of Nations propaganda 
meets with a disappointingly small response from the work- 
ing classes.’’ I have made the same observation myself, 
but I draw a different inference: not that Labour has a less 
international mind, but that the workers everywhere have 
not yet learned the lesson that if they want the League to 
come up to their standard of internationalism they must 
elect internationally-minded Governments. They tend to 
personify the League and to blame it for shortcomings which 
they themselves could obviate by electing the right 
Governments. 

A truly remarkable instance of international and pacifist 
sentiment is shown by the fact that Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
the most out-and-out pacifist in the House, represents the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield—a centre of the manufacture 
of arms—in the interest of Labour.—yYours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 


December 18th, 1928. 


NOVELS AND DECENCY 


Srr,—Mr. Woolf's article, in which he hints ironically 
at the possible activities of Sir Chartres Biron and others 
‘who may in the future be called upon to protect our 
purity,’’ has suggested some points which may deserve con- 
sideration. In particular, what are we to say of the contents 
of many modern novels? The more one dislikes censorships, 
the more essential is it surely that novelists, reviewers, and 
readers should have a sense of their résponsibilities and a 
consciousness that their actions, like other actions, must 
come to the bar of some adjudicating authority. This 
assumes, of course, that there is such a thing as a standard, 
a ground for judgment, as to what is good to write and 
read, and that this applies not only to the writer’s imagina 
tive power in handling his material, but to the choice of 
that material and to the reaction in the mind of the reader. 

I have recently read two novels published within the 
last year or so and widely acclaimed—probably with justice 
—as works of notable power, if not genius. In each case 
the book consists largely of a record of sex experiences, 
described graphically and in detail. The men expect to have 
regular supplies of fresh and attractive associates, the 
women only complain if they are passed over, the process 
of enticement (where necessary) is explained vividly and step 
by step, the bodily features of those concerned are appraised 
with physiological appreciation, the shades and varieties of 
physical enjoyment are analyzed. The subject-matter, in 
other words, is a realm where the main preoccupation is 
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conduct of the type indicated to the newspaper reader in the 
reports of the Hayley Morris case a few years ago. 

Have not we—the common men and women in the home, 
who still exist—some ground of protest here? And a protest 
not only against the writers who employ their gifts thus, 
but against reviewers who give no hint as to the real nature 
of the books, but assume apparently that this is as right 
and natural a theme as any other. It is not a question 
of wishing any significant facts of life to be ignored and 
hushed up. If these sex experiences, their frequency, and 
this sensuous revealing of them played an essential part in 
the real interplay of character between human beings and 
were given some universal meaning, one could understartd 
and perhaps forgive, though even then I believe reticence 
has its place among the virtues. But the contrast between 
such books and—shall we say?—the great Victorians is that 
the latter are concerned with the adjustment of mind to 
mind, character to character, the former with the contact of 
flesh with flesh, appetite with appetite. A recent critic 
wished that Trollope had been free to introduce more physio- 
logy: thank Heaven he was not! 

Nor will it be to the point to suggest that I am regarding 
the sex side of life as evil. It is not even because—or not 
only because—they are obsessed with vicious practices and 
irresponsible indulgences, that I am complaining of these 
writers, but because they are guilty of desecrating an in- 
timate shrine whose beauty is profaned by those who cannot 
enter it with delicate and reverent steps. 

After all, the moral test has a human raison d’étre, and 
can still claim its rights. When we put the book back on our 
shelves (if we do), are we more able to look at human beings 
—and human beings of the other sex—with sight that is finer 
and healthier and that reaches deeper? Whether the details 
of the brothel, even if painted by a master hand, can pro- 
duce this effect may be doubted ; and they certainly cannot 
if treated mainly from the point of view of ingenious in- 
trigue and animality. These things are forbidden to the 
journalist ; is then bald fact degrading, but stimulating 
fiction innocuous? Or is it that for the novelist (for some 
mysterious reason) the choice of his material is to be totally 
exempt from the moral judgment, no matter what his motive 
or what the consequences of his act?—Yours, &c., 

F. E. POLLARD. 

9, Denmark Road, Reading. 

December i6th, 1928. 


“THE WELL OF LONELINESS” 

S1r,—I have read the letter on Literary Censorship, pub- 
lished in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and other journals 
on November 22nd, which bears inter alios the signature of 
the Editor of THe NaTION, with agreement but with a certain 
amazement at its moderation. The ultimate issue does not 
yet seem to have been stated with sufficient downrightness. 

The first question is whether a certain psychological atti- 
tude is always an abuse of free will or may be predetermined 
involuntarily by a physiological defect—a matter emphatic- 
ally for biological, medical, and psychological evidence, not 
for the amateur opinion of any layman, legal or otherwise. 

The second question is whether certain physical acts, 
whether there be or be not a predisposition to them due to 
unalterable physical causes, are so unutterably vicious that 
the mere mention of them, except in learned treatises, con- 
stitutes obscene literature, or whether in fact, however 
emotionally and esthetically incomprehensible they may be, 
they merit, from the point of view of social damage, less 
condemnation than the act of any business man who seduces 
and leaves a servant-girl. If there is a chance that the 
latter position is the true one, then, in the interest of sound 
ethics and right values, this deserves to be stated, if need 
be contradicted, disCussed. 

The third question is whether psychologists and profes- 
sional educationalists are agreed that a policy of open men- 
tion or one which only permits whispered allusion is best 
calculated, in the words of Cockburn’s definition, ‘‘ to de- 
prave and corrupt those whose minds are open to immoral 
influence.’ If there is grave doubt among experts in this 
matter, it is little less than a pernicious impertinence for 
lawyers (whose task is to carry out the law as it stands, 
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but to fnvite expert evidence upon the facts—including the 
psychological facts—and hence upon the applicability of the 
law) to treat the matter as though the wisdom of this type of 
censorship were so obvious as to be beyond question. On 
the contrary, it would appear to be very questionable 
whether such a method of applying the law effects the pur- 
pose which the law intends. 

1 will not discuss whether in practice this method does 
not give the maximum publicity, whether a clear distinction 
must not be drawn between the commercial exploitation of 
the sensational and scabrous, and sincere discussion, or 
whether John Stuart Mill was right in asserting that ‘* there 
ought to be full liberty of professing and discussing, as a 
matter of ethical conviction, any doctrine, however immoral 
it may be considered.’’ These seem to be, for the moment, 
points of subordinate importance. 

The field in which free discussion is threatened varies 
from age to age. In one age it is the theological or political ; 
in another it may be the sexual (commonly called ‘‘ moral’), 
economic or national. The principles remain the same. I 
do not say that sound principles preclude the use of a censor- 
ship, even a severe moral censorship which might involve 
imprisonment for offences at present within the law. But 
the demand at least must be made that such a censorship 
shall be consonant with such scientific information as we 
have and not be based on mere traditional legal dicta, the 
principles of which have been stolen from a Canon Law 
appropriately designed to regulate the life of a religious 
community. No tyranny is more oppressive than that of 
obscurantism fortified by good intentions.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 

6a, Nevern Place, S.W.5. 

November 22nd, 1928. 


Sir,—I see that the paper which first criticized ‘‘ The 
Well of Loneliness ’’ is now publishing ‘‘ The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde—More piquant secrets." Thus it clearly 
establishes the purity of its motives in attacking Miss Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s book. Indeed, is not its very same issue adver- 
tised to contain ‘‘Home, Sweet Home: in which James 
Douglas writes charmingly on the home life that made and 
keeps England great ’’?—Yours, &c., 

H. W. YOXAtt. 

Springfield, Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey. 

December 15th, 1928. 


SUNDAY IN WESTMINSTER 


Sir,—-l am very sorry if I have attributed to Canon 
Woodward a sermon which he did not preach. But his 
letter has mystified me as much as my article mystified him. 
The Sunday was September 23rd, and my reasons for sup- 
posing the preacher to be Canon Woodward, an announce- 
ment in the Times and a leaflet in the pew. As to his sug- 
gestion that I slept, Canon Woodward is very modest to 
think of an explanation for which his part in the proceed- 
ings could give so little cause, and I can only ask him to 
believe that I felt not the slightest inducement to sleep. 

In substance the article was written within five days of 
September 23rd, and J imagined that I was giving an 
accurate account of my impression of the most significant 
point of his sermon. It seems just possible that the aspect 
of Canon Woodward’s sermon which I remembered so 
clearly was the least important in his eyes and has passed 
from his mind in the intervening weeks. But if that is not 
so, I must retire from the discussion in a condition of 
apologetic perplexity.—Yours, &c., 

Lyn Li. IRVINE. 

December 17th, 1928. 


THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR 


Sm,—Mr. E. V. Knox, reviewing my “Future of 
Humour,” seems to have little constructive to say about it 
except that I have left out his favourite joke ‘‘ of the old 
lady who said, ‘ and well may they call it Stonehenge for 
I was never so bitten in my life.” °° Now the only hope for 
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this sort of joke is to be reduced to a perfection of phrasing. 
The original eighteenth-century version was a rational one, 
of a Cockney traveller who remarked of the village of 
Hitchin in Herts, ‘‘ This village of ‘Itchin’ is well named 
indeed for never was I so flea-bitten in all my travels.” That 
was not really good. The final version, of course, is of a 
traveller, not a Cockney traveller, who said, ‘‘ Well is this 
place called Stony Stratford for never was I so bitten of 
fleas in my life before.’”’ (I commented on this in a book T 
published three years ago, but by inadvertence wrote “ by” 
for ‘‘ of."") My laugh at Mr. Knox’s ‘‘ Old Lady ” at ‘* Stone. 
henge ’’ is derisive.—Yours, &c., 
ROBERT GRAVES. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION 


S1r,—I] know practically nothing, except from hearsay, 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but from twenty-five years’ prac- 
tical experience in provincial police courts I can strongly 
confirm what Miss Craven says. The Poor Prisoners’ Defence 
Bill is a necessity for the maintenance of English justice. 
The position in the magistrates’ courts, even within my 
experience, is becoming definitely worse.—Yours, &c., 

C. L. HODGKINSON. 

Imperial Buildings, 

Bridge Street, Walsall. 

December 1&th, 1928. 


LADY STRACHEY 


HERE are some people who without being themselves 
I famous seem to sum up the qualities of an age and 
to represent it at its best. Lady Strachey, who died 
last week at the age of eighty-eight, was among them. She 
seemed the type of the Victorian woman at her finest— 
many-sided, vigorous, adventurous, advanced. With her 
large and powerful frame, her strongly marked features, her 
manner that was so cordial, so humorous, and yet perhaps 
a little formidable, she seemed cast on a larger scale, 
made of more massive materia] than the women of to-day. 
One could not but be aware even to look at her that she 
was in the line of a great tradition. She came of a family 
famous for its administrators and public servants; she 
married into one of the great Anglo-Indian families of the 
nineteenth century. One could easily imagine how, had 
she been a man, she would have ruled a province or 
administered a Government department. She had all that 
instinct for affairs, that broad-minded grasp of politics that 
made the great public servant of the nineteenth century. 
But, in addition, like all Victorian women of her stamp, she 
was emphatically a mother and a wife. Even while she 
wrote dispatches at her husband’s dictation and debated— 
for she was in the counsels of the men who governed India 
—this problem, that policy, she was bringing up, now in 
India, now in England, a family of ten children. She was 
presiding over one of those vast Victorian households which, 
chaotic as they seem now, had a character and a vitality 
about them which it is hard to suppose will ever be matched 
again. Memory provides a picture of the many-roomed 
house; of people coming and going; of argument; of 
laughter; of different voices speaking at once; of Lady 
Strachey herself a little absent-minded, a little erratic, but 
nevertheless the controller and inspirer of it all, now wan- 
dering through the rooms with a book, now teaching a group 
of young people the steps of the Highland reel, now plung- 
ing into ardent debate about politics or literature, now 
working out, with equal intentness, some puzzle in a penny 
paper which if solved would provide her with thirty shillings 
a week and a-:workman’s cottage for life. 
In her old age she wrote down a few memories of the 
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past which show, very briefly, how naturally, how as a 
matter of course, she was in touch with the great figures 
of the Victorian world. She joked with Huxley; she ex- 
changed spectacles with Tennyson; she was a_ special 
favourite with George Eliot, and, ‘‘ though much ashamed 
of my vanity in recording it,’’ could not help remembering 
how “* Lewes told a friend of mine that I was his idea of 
Dorothea in Middlemarch.’’ She sat up to all hours of the 
night, ** eagerly discussing every aspect of humanity,” with 
the most distinguished men of her time, openly but imper- 
sonally, rather as if they were in full evening dress, so it 
seems to a less formal age. For together with her keen 
interest in public questions, particularly in the education 
and emancipation of women, went an interest as vigorous 
in music and the drama, and especially in _litera- 
ture. She had a vast capacity for enthusiasm which fed 
happily and confidently as was common with the Victorians 
upon her own contemporaries and their works. She had 
no doubts whatever about the greatness of the men she 
knew and the lasting importance of their books. When 
she met Browning for the first time at a concert she wrote 
on her programme : 


‘“And did you once see Browning plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you? " 


and kept it, a sacred relic. She counted it one of her 
great pieces of good luck that she was born contemporary 
with Salvini. She went to the theatre every night on which 
he acted. But she was not only attracted by the great 
figures of her own age. She was an omnivorous reader. 
She had her hands upon the whole body of English litera- 
ture, from Shakespeare to Tennyson, with the large loose 
grasp that was so characteristic of the cultivated Victorian. 
She had a special love for the Elizabethan drama, and for 
English poetry—Beddoes was one of the obscure writers 
whom she championed and discovered—a little incon- 
gruously perhaps, for her own affinities seemed rather with 
the age of reason and the robust sense of the great English 
prose writers. She was, above all things, rational, positive, 
agnostic, like the distinguished men who were her friends. 
Later in life, after her husband’s death, when her activities 
were somewhat lessened, though they were still varied 
enough to have filled the life of a younger woman, she 
would spend an entire winter’s afternoon in reading an 
Elizabethan play from end to end. For reading aloud was 
one of her great natural gifts. She read with fire and 
ardour, and with a great clarity and distinction of utter- 
ance. Often she would pause to point out the beauty of 
some passage, or propound with extreme ingenuity some 
emendation, or impart a curious illustration that had 
stuck in her mind from her wide and miscellaneous forag- 
ing among books. Then, when the reading was over, she 
would launch out into stories of the past; of Lord Lytton 
and his sky-blue dressing gown; of Lord Roberts helping 
to mend her sewing machine; of Lawrence and Outram (she 
never passed the statue of Outram without making a 
salute, she said); of Pattles and Prinseps; of bygone 
beauties and scandals—for though she observed the con- 
ventions she was not in the least a prude; of Indian 
society fifty years, eighty years, a hundred years ago. 
For she had the Scottish love of following family histories 
and tracing the friendships and alliances of the present 
back to their roots in the past. Thus a haphazard party 
would come in her presence to have a patriarchal air, as 
she recalled the memories and the marriages that 
had bound parents and grandparents together years ago, 
in the distant past. 

Gradually, though the vigour of her mind was as great 
as ever, it seemed to withdraw from modern life and to 
focus itself more and more upon the past. She did not 
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remember clearly what had happened the week before, but 
Calcutta in 1870, Robert Browning’s laugh, some saying 
of George Eliot’s, were as clear, as dear, and as vivid as 
ever. It was her hard fate to Jose her sight almost entirely 
some years before she died. She could no longer go forag- 
ing and triumphing through English literature—for it 
seemed as if she carried on even the passive act of reading 
with something of the vigour with which she strode the 
streets, peering forward with her short-sighted eyes, or 
tossed her head high in a shout of laughter. But she could 
talk, she could argue, she could join in the disputes of the 
younger generation and follow with pride the successes of 
her children. Her mind was still busy with literature, still 
active with suggestions for reviving forgotten plays, for 
editing old texts, for bringing to light some hidden splen- 
dour in those old books which she could no longer read 
herself, but almost commanded the younger generation to 
love as she had loved them. Her memory, grown to be 
the strongest part of her, still kept unimpaired in its 
depths some of the loveliest things in English poetry. 
When she was past eighty, she stopped one summer even- 
ing under a tree in a London square and recited the whole 
of ** Lycidas ”? without a fault. Last summer, though too 
weak to walk any more, she sat on her balcony and 
showered down upon the faces that she could not see a 
vast maternal benediction. It was as if the Victorian age 
in its ripeness, its width, with all its memories and achieve- 
ments behind it were bestowing its blessing. And we 
should be blind indeed if we did not wave back to her a 
salute full of homage and affection. 
Vv. W. 


TOP-HATS AND TEA-POTS 


T never seems to occur to English gentlemen of the age 

of forty or thereabouts (even to those, as Macaulay said, 

oi cultivated minds) that they are, in a very real sense, 
ready-made historians. it is precisely their generation 
that was old enough to see the birth of a social revolution, 
young enough to be receptive of all its influences, and is 
now middle-aged enough to be capable of recording it. 

Indeed, to say that we saw its birth (for I must include 
myself) is to anticipate, because we lived through many of 
our most impressionable years attuned to the discords of a 
decaying civilization. But when its destruction was com- 
plete (for want of a better date, I should say when Nash’s 
Regent Street was utterly demolished), we were still pliable 
to a whole set of new circumstances and habits. They 
now form part of ourselves, but unlike the young men of 
to-day we can look with familiarity over a narrow barrier 
of time into a world of silk top-hats and silver tea-pots, of 
kings and courtesans, of cockades and cobblestones. Old 
men can always prattle pleasantly or dully of a past un- 
known to their children. But this privilege, doubtful or 
not, is seldom given to the comparatively young in years 
and spirit. 

A request to write something for a school magazine 
threw me back at once into those 1900’s which are still 
waiting their socia] historian. The London I knew when 
I was ten years old, not yet thirty years ago, was a city of 
which few familiar features remain. It was a London still 
of clattering hansoms, of horse omnibuses, of gas-lit streets 
and houses, a London which paraded a poverty now rarely 
seen, and a vulgarity now largely driven underground. I 
feel a kinship to one of Dickens’s own little boys when I 
recall that first entry of mine via St. Pancras, huddled in 
the corner of a four-wheeler, a musty vehicle driven through 
blinding rain, and followed for seven miles to an outer 
suburb by a dripping wretch called a cab-runner. Every 
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cab with juggage had in those days one or two such atten- 
dants, who would run for miles in the hope of earning a 
shilling by carrying bags and traps into the house. Some- 
times they gave up exhausted, half way; often when they 
reached their destination they trembled pitifully under the 
weight of the trunks they were trying to move. One would 
rather forget them, but they were a definite feature of 
London life in the 1900's. 

Newsboys crying their “ ’orrible disasters ’? were a 
nightly curse, and I well remember one of my elders saying 
that they should be suppressed—as (who knew?) there 
might be a mother in that very street who had a son at 
the war. The incidents of the Boer War left me cold—I 
was aware of the names of its chief figures and of the 
existence of a terrible traitor called a pro-Boer. One such 
suspect was pointed out to me, and no Irish child ever 
had the vision of Cromwell conjured up to him in a more 
terrifying aspect. I am sure that I regarded that amiable 
pacifist as a dangerous devil, liable, if provoked, to make 
homicidal attacks on youthful patriots. My small brother 
was even more mixed in his values—for disporting a light 
blue favour on Boat Race day he was asked by a chaffing 
uncle from Oxford if he knew what an Oxford man was. 
He said he was not quite sure, but he thought he was a 
kind of Boer. 

But it is not of wars, the death of an old Queen, the 
accession of a new King, the dreary and prolonged death- 
pangs of a Conservative Administration, that my historian 
would be asked to speak—but of all those minor features 
of ordinary middle-class life which have so completely 
vanished. He would, for instance, have seen the last of 
the Victorian Sunday. He would remember that home- 
keeping day when (except perhaps for a few intimate friends 
of his father’s who came in after church for a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit) all was en famille until about tea-time 
when his mother would appear in the drawing-room behind 
her tea-service and callers would arrive in frock coats and 
sit for half an hour or so on the edge of uneasy chairs. 
Ard in the evening when he went out to post the letters 
he would have heard issuing from every house that ‘* little 
music *? with which we regaled ourselves after supper—the 
amateur violinist playing Chaminade—the amateur 
singer at his ‘* Tales of Araby ” or ‘‘ Two Eyes of Grey.”’ 
Perhaps, too, he would have caught coming from the 
dining-rooms of the irreligious the unforgettable sound of 
ping-pong balls. If a costume play of that period is ever 
written (and it is well worth attempting), there must be at 
least one scene when the diminutive clatter of those little 
balls is heard ‘* off.”” The garden scene could be given, 
to me at least, as much of the atmosphere by the distant 
click of the croquet-mallet. Of all sounds those two would 
recall most distinctly our innocent diversions. 

It was a grim London, the London I knew as a child, 
despite all that happened to myself, of which I could write 
affectionately. I was early unchained from the leash, 
allowed a shilling for my pocket-money on a Saturday after- 
noon, and would spend sixpence of it on a *bus-fare to 
Trafalgar Square and back. There was in those days an 
A.B.C. teashop immediately overlooking the Square—and 
for threepence, being the price of a cup of tea and a piece 
of lunch cake, one could obtain a window seat for an 
indefinite time, to watch the traffic and the walkers on 
the pavements. This was a never-ending happiness—and if 
the journey backwards gave one an opportunity of sitting 
in the front top seat of the ’bus by the driver, flying, per- 
haps, Lord Rothschild’s colours, then might one get, as I 
did many times, that rich, leisurely commentary on build- 
ings and people as we passed them, which was the basis of 
the truest scholarship in London life. 
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The flicker of the whip, the most cheerful pointer that 
any lecturer ever had, would fly out towards some club- 
house in Piccadilly : ‘* Naval and Military—they call that 
the ‘ In and Out ” because of the signs on the gate—during 
the war someone wanted to know how many guns they’d 
got in Ladysmith so they heliographed back ‘ In and Out.’ 
The old Boers couldn’t get that, but our officers twigged 
all right. It meant ninety-four—that’s the number of the 
house—94, Piccadilly. There’s Lord Rothschild’s, God 
bless ’im, he gives us a brace of pheasants every year. 
That’s Apsley House, what a grateful country gave to the old 
Dook of Wellington, and just to show how grateful they 
really was they came one day and smashed his windows 
for him. There’s all the toffs going into the Park for their 
bit of carriage exercise—that’s what keeps them healthy, 
that and eating ’earty. Woa, my lasses, ’ere we ’as a slight 
interval for refreshments.” Then the conductor from 
behind would shout ‘* Knightsbridge, Albert ’All, Kensing- 
ton *Igh Street, Addison Road, and ’Ammersmith.”’ 

Why, then, grim? It is very difficult to say. Our 
suburb, though bordering on a Royal Borough and itself 
very genteel, was surrounded by squalor. It was un- 
doubtedly a London in which poverty was an accepted fact 
as one may see it accepted and tolerated in some Latin 
countries to-day. Poor, misshapen half idiots begged 
openly in the streets; ‘* cadgers ” as they were called were 
at nearly every street corner ready to run errands for a 
few pence. Old gentlemen in seedy grey frock coats and 
equally seedy grey top-hats were observed to be making 
their twice-daily journeys to the gin palace at the corner— 
characters, no doubt, but not amiable characters to the 
young. One cannot help feeling that the colourless 
patterned London of to-day, though still stony-hearted 
enough, must be a kindlier and a better place. It remains 
however always an astonishment that those of us who 
consider ourselves still young can remember a London so 
different and so remote. 

J. B. S. B. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE well-known fact that only the minutest proportion 

of concerts in the West End of London pays its way 

suggests that the profits made and fees charged by 
those middlemen of music, concert agents and owners of 
halls, are, like those of middlemen in every department of 
life at present, much too high. An interesting attempt to 
dispense with their services and to establish concert-giving 
on an economic basis is represented by the growth in 
recent years of the institution of the music club. In return 
for a modest yearly subscription members are enabled to 
attend a series of concerts at which the players and singers 
are almost invariably of the first rank, and the interest 
of the programmes arranged is generally on a very much 
higher level than in those of the ordinary concerts. Among 
these many excellent institutions, the Bach Cantata Club 
particularly deserves encouragement. Departing from its 
customary routine, as indicated in its name, it recently gave 
us one of the finest performances of the great B minor Mass 
that we are ever likely to hear, with as nearly as can be 
calculated the instrumental and vocal forces that would 
have been at Bach’s disposal, and in the congenial sur- 
soundings of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The perfor- 
mance, indeed, approached perfection; only here and there 
in some of the big choruses, such as the Sanctus, one felt 
that a little additional weight was desirable. 

* * * 

The centenary habit is becoming an unmitigated bore ; 
that of Schubert, for example, has now been going on for 
several months and still shows no signs of abating. Par- 
ticularly unfortunate, however, was the decision of the 
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B.B.C. to celebrate the centenary of John Bunyan by com- 
missioning Professor Granville Bantock to write a kind of 
oratorio to a libretto based upon the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
eked out with interpolated chunks from ‘** Paradise Lost ”’ 
and the Book of Ecclesiastes. We are becoming accustomed 
by now to these periodic assaults on great litera- 
ture in the name of music and, resigning ourselves with a 
sigh to the inevitable, merely stipulate that the outrage 
should be compensated for by a high degree of musical in- 
terest. | Unfortunately this was not forthcoming in the 
present instance. Professor Bantock’s work is not only 
monumentally dull, but the merest piéce d’occasion, con- 
sisting principally of reminiscences of Wagner and Strauss. 
Recent B.B.C. concerts, by the way, have not been up to 
the high standard that we are entitled to expect from an 
organization possessing such vast resources, either in the 
quality of playing or in the choice of programmes. For 
example, it was surely hardly worth while to bring over 
Herr Hoesslin from Germany last week in order to give us 
poor performances of the Tannhauser Overture and the 
C minor Symphony. Happily, the next of the series, on 
January 18th, promises better things. M. Ansermet will 
conduct, and the programme will include the ‘‘ Sacre du 
Printemps ”’ of Stravinsky and a suite from the ** Martyre 
de St. Sébastien ’? of Debussy—one of the master’s finest 
but least familiar works. 


* * * 


** Journey’s End,”’ by Mr. R. C. Sherriff, presented by 
the Stage Society on December 9th and 10th, is a war play 
of which the entire scene is laid in a British dug-out before 
St. Quentin in March, 1918. It is, in fact, a series of scenes, 
without any particular plot; the action begins with a com- 
pany taking over a section of the trenches and ends with 
the beginning of the German offensive. An inexperienced 
young subaltern is attached to the company commanded by 
his school-friend and former hero : the young subaltern and 
another officer, an ex-schoolmaster, are killed. The various 
types of officer are finely drawn. There is the young com- 
pany commander, a brilliant and conscientious soldier, who, 
after a year at the front, can only keep his sanity and his 
nervous balance by drinking hard; the schoolmaster, a 
level-headed, middle-aged man of absolute loyalty and 
quiet good sense; the young subaltern, fresh from school, 
keen and full of hero-worship; Trotter, a stolid ranker; 
Hibbert, whose nerves have given way, and who shams ill- 
ness to try and get sent down from the front line. The 
acting of all these and the two or three other parts was on 
an extremely high level of naturalness and restraint. As a 
piece of very painful realism and as a study of the reaction 
of various types of men to an appalling and abnormal en- 
vironment the play is extraordinarily successful; the 
character-drawing is vivid and skilful and never overdone, 
and there are good touches of humour. But the author 
does not succeed in conveying the sense of universality and 
inevitability which would make it a work of art. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 22nd :— 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s matinée, ‘* Doctor 

Dolittle’s Play,’? at the Rudolf Steiner Hall, 2.30. 

Mr. Gerald Heard, on ** Ghosts,’® the Wireless, 9.15. 
Monday, December 24th.— 

** The Lad,”? by Edgar Wallace, at the Shaftesbury. 

** Where the Rainbow Ends,” at the Holborn Empire. 

** Charley’s Aunt,’’ at the Gaiety. 

‘** Aladdin,”’ at the Chelsea Palace. 
Wednesday, December 26th.— 

** The Love-Lorn Lady,’”’ by Mr. Frederick Jackson, 

at Wyndham’s. 

** Chu Chin Chow,” at the Regent. 

** The Windmill Man,’’ at the Victoria Palace. 

** The Scarlet Pimpernel,”’ at the Strand. 

‘* Beauty and the Beast,” at the Lyceum. 

** Jack and the Beanstalk,’? at the King’s, Hammer- 

smith. 

** A Kiss for Cinderella,’’ by Sir James Barrie, at the 

Century Theatre. 
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“17 PARK LANE’ 


WALTER HACKETT’S most successful play 


ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE 
HUGH WAKEFIELD 


MARION LORNE 


Owing to public demand a third Matinee 
3 : is now givenon Mondawus :: 3 








Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Mon., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


EXTRA XMAS MATINEES: 
DECEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th & 29th 


SCALA 


Don’t Miss the Best Panto in London. 


CINDERELLA 


Cast Includes : 


WILL EVANS, THE BROTHERS EGBERT, 
CHESTER FIELDS, 
OUIDA MACDERMOT, NORA EMERALD, 
EDWIN DODDS, MAUDIE OLMAR, etc. 


COMMENCING BOXING DAY. 


Popular Prices. 



















THEATRE 
(1 min. Goodge St. Stn.) 





TWICE DAILY. 
Box Office: Museum 6o1o0. 


SECURE YOUR SEATS NOW. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


CARLTON. 1., Thurs., Fri., IN OTHER WORDS. LONDON PAVILION. Wed., 


Sat., 2.30. Thur., Fri., Sat. 


MRARKKKHKKMKKA KAKA MM teeter erh edhe es hsae tetera eres ee ees 








COURT. Thurs., Sat., 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., 


& Dec. 26, 28, 2.30. “ THE CRITIC,” etc. 


2.30. “ LUCKY CIRL.” 


LYRIC, H’smith. Wed., Sat., A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


& 27, 28, 2.30. 











Sat. & 27, 28, 2.30.SUCH MEN AREDANCEROUS PRINCES. Wed., Sat. & 24, 27, 28, 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
DRURY LANE. Mon., Wed., Thurs., Fri. & Sat., 2.30. SHOW BOAT. ROYALTY. Th., Sat., & Dec. 26, 28, 2.30. BIRB IN HAND. 
FORTUNE. Thurs., Sat. & Dec. 26, 2.30. JEALOUSY. SCALA. Wed., Thur., Fri., Sat., 2.15. CINDERELLA. 
CARRICK. § Daily, at 2 o'clock. PETER PAN. SHAFTESBURY. Dec. 26, 27, 28 & 29, at 2.30. THE LAD. 
HIPPODROME. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30." THAT’S A COD CIRL.” WYNDHAM’S. Daily at 2.30. “ THE LOVE-LORN LADY.” 
KINGSWAY. \Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2.30. “ MRS. MOONLICHT.” 

THEATRES. THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) EVENINGS, 8.15. WED. and FRI, 25. LONDON PAVILION, (Gerr. 0704.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thur., 2.30. 


No Performances December 22 and 24. 
“* PLUNDER.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, 


Extra Matinee, January 1. 
A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
and RALPH LYNN. 





APOLLO. EVENINGS, 8.50. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 230. 


HELEN FORD in “ THE PATSY.” 


A Comedy in 3 Acts, by Barry Conners. 


Xmas Matinees: Boxing Day, Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. Gerr. 6970. 





“LUCKY GIRL.”” A New 


Anita Elson, Clifford Mollison, 


Musical Farce. 


Greta Fayne, Spencer Trevor. 


GENE GERRARD. 
Xmas Arrangements: Twice Daily, Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2.30 & 8.30. 








CARLTON, Haymarket. 


(Reg. 2211.) 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


“IN OTHER WORDS.” 


GEORGE ROBEY and MARIE BLANCHE. 


Xmas Matinees, December 26, 27, 28 and 29, at 2.30. 





“THE CRITIC.” 


sOHO.” 


COURT. EVENINGS (except December 24), at 8.5. 


Followed by “TWO GENTLEMEN OF 


MATINEES, THURS., SAT., & DEC. 26 & 28, at 2.30. (Sloane 5137.) 





DRURY LANE. Wed., Sat., 2.30 


‘*‘SHOW BOAT”’ A New Musical Play. 


XMAS MATINEES, DECEMBER 24, 26, 27, 28, and 29. 


(Temple Bar 717i). 815 precisely. 





DUKE OF YORK'S. 
MATHESON 


““SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.” 


LANG. ISOBEL ELSOM. 


EVGS. (except Dec. 24), 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., and Dec. 27, 28, at 2.30. 








FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373) 
JEALOUSY. 


With Crane Wilbur. 


MARY NEWCOMB in 


By Eugene Walters 


EVGs. (except 24th), at 8.40. Mats., Thurs., sat., & Dec. 26, at 2.30. 





“PETER PAN.” 


EVENINGS, Dec. 22, 26, and Onwards, at 8. 


9515.) 


GARRICK. 


DAILY at 2. 


(Gerr. 


Marie Lohr, Jean Forbes-Robertson, Malcolm Keen. Box-office now open. 





HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. Gerrard 0650. 


Xmas Matinees: December 26th, 27th and 29th. 
“THAT’S A COOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 





HOLBORN EMPIRE. 
MATINEES ONLY. 


““WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS.” 


Commencing Monday Next, and Daily, at 2.15. 


Box Office and Libraries open. (Holb. 5367.) 


Popular Prices, 7/6, 5/-, etc. 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) 
‘““MRS. MOONLIGHT.” 


No Performances Xmas Eve. 


EVENINGS, 8.40. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
A New Play by Benn. W. Levy. 


Xmas Matinees: Dec. 2, 27, 2 & 29 


LYRIC 


Evus. (except Dec. 


Hammersmith. 
24), 8.30. 
Angela Baddeley, 


‘““A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 


Mats., Wed., , & Dec. 27 & 28, at 2.30. 


Horace Hodges, Nigel Playfair, Mabel Terry Lewis. 





PRINCES. (Ger. 3400.) FUNNY FACE. 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 
Evenings at 8.15. Matinees, Wed., Sat., & Dec. 24, 27, 28, at 2.4%. 





ROYALTY. 
For full parti 


(Ger. 2690.) Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 


‘ulars see Special Advertisement on page 444. 


ST. MARTIN'S. (Gerr. 1243.) At 8.15. 
“77 PARK LANE.” 


HUCH WAKEFIELD end MARION LORNE. 
27, 2B, 2, 31, 





MATS., MON., TUES., FRI., 2.40 


By Walter Hackett. 


Xmas Matinees: 


December 26, and January 1. 





SAVOY. Fvenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30 
“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 
FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEBN O'REGAN 
Xmas Matinees: Boxing Day, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec. 29, at 2.30. 





SCALA, Commencing Boxing Day, 2.15 & 7.45 


“ CINDERELLA.” 
OUIDA MacDERMOT, BROS. 


Twice Daily, 


With WILL EVANS, EGBERT, ETC. 


All Seats bookable. Popular Prices. Museum 6010. 





REGAL. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


““THE LAD.” 
XMAS EVE, at 8.15. 


(Ger. 6666.) BILLY MERSON i2 


By EDGAR WALLACE. 
MATINEES, Dec. 26, 27, 28 and 29, at 2.30. 





WYNDHAM’S BOXING DAY, 2.30 & 8.30, and TWICE DAILY. 


LOVE-LORN_ LADY.” 
OLIVE SLOANE, FRANCIS LISTER. 


““ THE 


RENEE KELLY, 





CINEMAS. 


Continuous, Noon—11 p.m. 

WILLIAM HAINES and JOAN CRAWFORD in 
“ETERNAL YOUTH.” 

** FORGET-MF-NOT.”” 





EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 


Special Xmas Movietone Feature, 





Marble Arch. Paddington 9911. 
Continuous, 2-11 p.m. 
6-11 p.m. See and hear 


AL JOLSON in ‘THE SINGING FOOL.” 


Doors open 1.30. 


Sundays, Doors open 5.30. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 


(Holborn 3763.) 


(SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


Entire Week, December 24th-29th (excepting Xmas Day). 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “ THE CIRCUS”; also 
December 24th & 2th. DOROTHY GISH in “ MADAME POMPADOUR”,; 
December 27th, 2th & 29th. “ LOST IN THE ARCTIC” 
On the Stage: Jackson & Blake; Marion Carr & Forest Tell. 
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THE 
YOUTH 
“6 OUTH among the Ruins, or the Future of our 
Universities,** but for the exigencies of space, 
would be the title. It is suggested to me by read- 
‘Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’’ by Julian Hall, a new volume in the ** To-day and 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Hall is a 
young Oxford man, and he writes about his elders, about 
vouth, and about the two old Universities with a frankness, 
humour, and intelligence which will reduce a good many old 
men over thirty-five to tears of despair or exasperation. 
He might perhaps more appositely have called his book 
** Filius Durus, or the Future of Youth *’—only Mr. Hall 
does not leave one with the impression that youth has 
much chance of a future. To-day the young feel that 
they have no past and no future, only a present, and even 
that is of no importance. Whenever I have been brought 
in contact with the younger generation, that has seemed 
to me to be their attitude toward life and the universe, 
but until I read Mr. Hall, I thought that I was merely 
suffering from the mental obtuseness which always affects 
one generation when it looks at another. 
7 * + 


: ‘ 
ing 


To-morrow Series ”’ 


Mr. Hall ostensibly has to write about the future of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Quite rightly he begins by saying 
that institutions are moulded and remoulded into changing 
shapes by the changing outlooks of successive generations 
which use or form them. The thought of his generation. 
the atmosphere with which it has enveloped the Oxford 
and Cambridge of to-day, its hopes, and its standards of 
value—these are the instruments which are moulding the 
universities of the past into the shape which they will take 
to-morrow. And so, happily for us, Mr. Hall has his ex- 
euse for his brilliant analysis of the outlook of his genera- 
tion upon the world. He says that the young to-day may 
be divided into two classes, the first a tiny class, and the 
second comprising the vast majority of young men and 
women. The first class he calls Conspirators, taking his 
name from Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ The Open Conspiracy.” The 
Conspirators are anxious for the welfare of the race; they 
have hopes and ideals for the community; they believe 
that they can make a better job of the world and the human 
race than their fathers have done before them. Oxford and 
Cambridge of to-day “* provide no congenial soil ” for these 
Conspirators; but in any case they are a mere handful 
which counts for nothing. The vast mass of the young 
are, says Mr. Hall, sceptics. They have no beliefs and no 
expectations. Or rather their only belief is that nothing 
has anv greater significance or greater value than anything 
else. Nothine, therefore, is serious to them or evocative 
of enthusiasm, not social good, not politics, nor art, nor 
literature, nor ambition, nor even the immediate pursuit 
of pleasure. The result is the characteristic attitude of the 
generation—apathy. And here Mr. Hall is confirmed by 
another little book about the universities, written by a 
serious young man. ‘* The New Universities, an External 
Examination,” by H. G. Herklots (Benn, 6s.), is a tiny 
little book which you can read in three quarters of an hour. 
It is a survey of conditions at English universities other 
than Oxford and Cambridge, written by a young Cambridge 
man. ‘* Those who are most concerned for the life of the 
students in the modern universities,’? says Mr. Herklots, 
‘** express themselves as distressed by the degree of apathy 
existent in them. They will tell you that there is an almost 
universal apathy in student affairs and in affairs of the mind 


AMONG 


WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE RUINS 


that are unconnected with deliberate courses. Art and 
politics, these things go by unheeded, except by the very 
few.’’ ‘* The older generation” says Mr. Hall, ** is inevit- 
ably struck by the lack of any missionary sense which the 
sceptie displays. These young men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge feel born to set nothing right; the time may indeed 
be out of joint, but that is exactly the condition in which 
they would expect to find it... .’’ Or again, ‘* The life 
of the average undergraduate strikes his seniors as a quest 
of pleasure. So does that of the average young woman who 
is not at a university. But there is no quest about it. Both 
know there is nothing to be found. . . . Both realize that 
a night-club has no more to give them than has a lecture- 
room or an office. But the night-club, being a twentieth- 
century institution, has no pretensions to give you 
anything, while a lecture-room or an office has. So thev 
will go on frequenting places of amusement because this is 
the line of least resistance. It is less effort than to seek 
amusement in their own society.” 
* * * 


Mr. Hall’s explanation of the origin of this attitude in 
the young is extremely interesting, and should be, if pos- 
sible, impartially pondered by any of the less young who 
may feel symptoms of annoyance at Mr. Hall’s attitude. (J 
should add that there are signs that Mr. Hall is himself not 
personally a sceptic, and may even be one of those rare 
Conspirators). His generation, he says, were too young to 
feel any direct emotion from the war, but all through their 
school life ** ruin was in the air.”” And when they had 
grown up, they found themselves in a society in ruins. The 
war belied all the professions of nineteenth-century religion 
and civilization; the world which issued from the war 
showed that the war itself was nothing but a stupid, vulgar 
fraud. And what is left for youth when it finds itself among 
the ruins except to dance on them, if it be only in night- 
clubs ? 

* * * 

Mr. Hall is too wise and too modern to be making 
out a case. He is just telling us, in the language of the 
age, that that is that. But if he were making out a case 
for the younger generation, I should say that it is a very 
good one. There is no answer to it. Indeed, he makes out 
so good a case that when he comes to look into the future, 
I think he is over-optimistic in an old-fashioned way. It 
is true that he has no delusions as to the future of Oxford 
and Cambridge, as we know them. He thinks that they 
will be swept away, because he believes that in the end the 
Conspirators will win. The sceptics will become so bored 
that they will encourage their children to be Conspirators, 
and the Conspirators will get control through education. 
Then the world will be turned upside down, and there will 
be no such thing as a university where youth meditates or 
dances or plays football on the ruins. The university of the 
future, says Mr. Hall, will be a research station, and Oxford 
and Cambridge are probably not capable of being turned 
even into research stations. But is not this rather opti- 
mistic? Is there any reason to believe that the Conspira- 
tors will win? It seems probable that civilizations perish 
when one generation behaves in such a way that the next 
sees nothing but shams and ruins. Youth then goes on 
dancing on the ruins, and the future is not with the Con- 
spirators, but with the barbarians. Mr. Hall should read 
Mr. Herklots. 

Leonarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 
BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


The History of British Civilization. 
STRATFORD. Two vols. 


By ESME WINGFIELD- 
(Routledge. 42s.) 

J STARTED the book with a certain bias against it, and finished 
reading it with the conviction that the work which Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford has done was worth doing, It gives one 
a feeling of discomfort to see a narrative covering 1,300 large 
pages, and extending over many more centuries than any 
single man can know and thoroughly understand ; we have 
had enough of superficial summaries of our, in any case, 
very imperfect and patchy knowledge of history. The bias 
was further heightened by a sentence on the first page of 
the *‘ Prologue’’: ‘‘No doubt Adam was a gardener, but 
to exalt spadework into the crown of all human endeavour 
is not Scripture, but Bolshevism run mad.’’ The task of the 
gardener is not to turn the soil with a spade, but to grow 
plants, and the much decried and despised ‘‘ spadework ”’ 
of so many present-day historians carries the promise of 
something better than do unproductive drives along the 
beaten tracks of governmental history ; we may at last 
come down to the lives of men. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
thus tilts a second time against the modern scientific 
historian :— 

‘* No doubt the dryest of neglected documents cries aloud 
from its dust to be studied, but when all is said and done, 
there may be even more to be learnt from parish churches 
than pipe-rolls, and from poems than state papers.”’ 

Comparative appraisals of methods are obviously impossible 
where the results depend entirely on the mind and nature of 
the historian ; each of us must follow his own bent, and try 
to reconstruct his picture of human life from materials he 
is best fitted to handle. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford does it with 
the help of architecture and literature, of paintings and 
treatises ; and as he does it well, and there is much in his 
work which is interesting and original, his book deserves 
praise and welcome. 

Fortunately he is a ‘‘ gardener’ (even if he does not 
think so himself), and he does not attempt, as one might 
have feared, to carry on super-extensive agriculture from an 
aeroplane. He works on relevant detail ; and his interest is 
in the living monuments of British civilization. He has 
wandered about the country and roamed through its litera- 
ture, and uses the records of history for explaining that 
which is directly accessible to us in buildings, pictures, 
poems, &c.; that he starts from things which are within the 
reach of our daily experience, and continually comes back 
to them, gives life and ease to his book. It is not a pedantic 
desire for completeness which makes him cover all the ages 
of British history, but the fact that even the remotest of 
them are still with us, in tumuli and monoliths, in the 
blood and language of Englishmen. His outlook is broad 
and tolerant, with a patriotism which deliberately aims at 
being comprehensive, and not exclusive. Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford often says clever things, but is not out to say 
them ; there is humour in the book, and as it is not pains- 
takingly provided as an indispensable ingredient, it is 
pleasing. Good and interesting quotations abound. Who 
would not enjoy the simplicity of the opening sentence of 
the ‘‘Laxdaela Saga’’ which he quotes with delight: 
‘* Ketill Flatnose was the name of a man.”’ Or the pacifism 
of a fifteenth-century guardian of the King’s money: ‘‘ War 
is a marvellous great consumer of treasures’ and 
riches. . . . Besides that, it is very dangerous for the soul 
and the body.’’ Or the common sense of Whichcote, a 
Restoration divine: ‘‘ If you say you have a revelation from 
God, I must have a revelation from God too before I can 
believe you.”’ 

Here are two examples of Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
analysis of architecture—he thus describes the work of 
Wren :— 

““His churches are certainly temples of no world but this; 
their interiors are those of spacious and dignified assembly 
rooms, designed not in fear of God, but for the sober eleva- 
tion of man. But the Church itself... was gradually ceas- 
ing to be a religious body in anything but name. To have 
provided a reverential or passionate setting for the discourses 
of such comfortable and common-sense gentlemen as were 


now coming into the occupation of benefices would have 
been sheer architectural bathos.”’ 


. 
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And here is a sketch of eighteenth-century architecture at 
Bath :— 

‘‘There is in it something of aristocratic reserve and 
perhaps heaviness of imagination, that repels sympathy. 
The satisfaction it inspires is derived first and chiefly from 
its complete self-sufficiency, a confidence in its own sirength 
and rightness that is too sure to be assertive. ... Men who 
could build these may have had little poetry in their com- 
position, and have been strangers to introspection, but they 
possessed a massive concentration of purpose... .” 

And here is a thought which deserves to be singled out, and 
is characteristic of the author’s attitude :— 

‘*The age-long problem, though unformulated, has been 
how to strip man of all his illusions, and yet at the same 
time to preserve intact his dignity, his soul.” 

That which is valuable in the book stands, whatever 
weaknesses there are in other directions. Of these the first, 
obvious, and almost —— is that no one can properly 
master so wide a field. “The book has, Aherefores to be 
treated as an elementary introduction for educated people, 
and valued for its suggestions rather than for its state- 
ments. / Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has tried to compile his 
background from the best authorities, but as far as the 
political mind of the country is concerned, he was not able 
to look at the characteristic detail in the way he has done 
in architecture and literature, and consequently the picture 
he gives of it is imperfect and taken over second-hand. 

I am not able to form a valid judgment of the accuracy 
of Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s history of the earlier ages ; 
with regard to the eighteenth century, his ideas of the con- 
stitutional and social structure of the country adhere too 
closely to standardized accounts. Thus he gives a most 
emphatic version of the story about the narrow oligarchy 
which is supposed to have ruled England ; but even a study 
of eighteenth-century country houses and their owners might 
have made him doubt its accuracy. On page 692 he says 
that ‘‘the rich middle class... had scarcely, before the 
coming of the East India ‘ nabobs,’ showed any notable dis- 
position to break down the barriers of wealth and breeding.” 
Even a superficial study of the eighteenth-century peerage or 
Parliament would have proved to him the opposite, and so 
would Defoe’s ‘* Complete English Tradesman,’ or the story 
in Addison’s ‘* Spectator *’ (No. 299) of Jack Anvil (meant for 
Sir Ambrose Crowley, the ironmaster), who changed into 
Sir John Enville and was ‘‘ bent upon making a family ” 
with ‘ta dash of good blood in their veins.’’ There are even 
some, not unimportant, errors of fact; e.g., on page 683, 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford says that the Pelhams brought the 
King to heel ** by threatening to resign in the hour of crisis, 
when the Highland clans and Prince Charlie were threaten- 
ing London.’ The retreat from Derby started on December 
7th, 1745, and by February 10th-12th, 1746, when the Pelhams 
and forty-five of their friends resigned office, the rebellion 
was limited to Scotland and the Duke of Cumberland was 
at Edinburgh, preparing to crush it. Henry Pelham, New- 
castle, and Hardwicke were loyal to their King and were 
not blackmailers. 

L. B. NAMIER. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY STAGE 


Twentieth-Century Stage Decoration, By WALTER RENE FUERST 
and SAMUEL J. HUME, with an Introduction by ADOLPHE 
APPIA. Two vols. (Knopf. £5 5s.) 


I. VANESCENCE is the theatre’s tragic glory. Mschylus crosses 
the Ionian to stage his ‘‘ Persians ’’ in the theatre at Syra- 
cuse, and only the dream remains ; Gordon Craig produces 
‘‘ The Pretenders’? at Copenhagen, and naught exists but 
the colourful shadows of his sketches. It is the despair of 
all writers on the theatre that they can recall merely the 
vaguest suggestions of what was once a living form. A 
photograph of a scene in action is, after all, a lifeless thing, 
and the reproduction of an artist’s sketch (second-hand at 
best) provides only the idea, which may be far removed from 
the actual realization. Impossible, however, as it may be 
to indicate in illustrative block the true spirit of a stage 
production, it is certain that such illustrations, whether in 
the form of photograph or of original sketch, present a kind 
of symbol by which we may mentally visualize that to which 
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they give the key. Viewed in this way, and with recognition 
or its limitations, the array of illustrative matter pre- 
sented in these two handsome volumes testifies to one thing— 
the wsthetic beauty and artistic strength inherent in the 
modern theatre. The dull conventionality of the past age 
has gone, and once more eager questing for new media of 
expression indicates a vitality and an imaginativeness 
which rightly places the stage of to-day alongside the greater 
theatres of antiquity—of the Greek and of the Renascence. 
Imitation there may be, often ; but the evidences of imitation 
are far outnumbered by proof of original thinking and bold 
endeavour. 

This joint work of Herr Fuerst and Mr. Hume is the 
most complete survey of twentieth-century theatre activities 
Which has yet appeared, and the authors show that they 
have been able, in spite of the nearness of the material, to 
gain a true perspective. In the text which occupies Volume 
One, details are well subordinated to the analysis of ten- 
dencies and of schools. Such questions as those of the 
plastic and painted stage, of expressionism, constructivism 
and realism, of ideals in stage lighting, are handled in 
general with a sure touch. Perhaps, however, this posses- 
sion by the authors of what may be called ‘* the philosophic 
outlook *’ has not been attained without certain disadvan- 
This book ought to have been of real service to 
ordinary theatre directors, but it is to be questioned whether 
the pseudo-philosophical style employed here will be easily 
understood by the ordinary reader. Mr. Hume, particularly 
in his first chapters, seems to dote on the difficult word. 


tages. 


‘It was necessary to find the means of creating a unity 
between the actor and the space which surrounded him, the 
ambience, of such a nature as to preserve this unity of 
apperception, 

seems a round-about way of expressing the idea that unity 
of impression depends upon a harmony between the acting 
figures and the setting. Words such as ‘** ambience,’’ phrases 
such as ‘spatial rhythm,’’ ‘‘ muscular innervations of 
exercise for sport) are of over-frequent occurrence. 
There seem to be weaknesses, too, in the basis of the 
‘‘ philosophy ”’ itself. The historical background is a trifle 
lacking in exactitude. We have no authority for stating that 
‘whenever Shakespare gave a command performance at 
Court he used beautiful settings.’’ Without pleading for 
archeological revivals, one may question the assertions that 
performances on a comparatively bare platform stage are 
‘ profoundly boring,”’ that when we use an inner stage with 
varied curtains and properties we step ‘‘ sharply out of the 
frame of the Shakespearean stage,’’ and that ‘‘the poor 
impoverished theatres’ of Elizabeth's time are of no 
‘ particular use to us to-day.’’ Nor is this first volume with- 
out errors which themselves indicate a similar weakness ; 
‘* Comedia del Arte ’’ should not have been allowed to pass 
the printer. In the same way one may question a number 


of judgments given almost ez cathedra. I have seen per- 
formances where actors came in front of the ‘‘ tabs”’ as if 


in a new scene, and certainly those front curtains did not 
appear to be ‘“ unfitted to serve as a decorative means”’ 
because before they had been ‘‘ used simply as a means for 
closing the proscenium opening.” 

One thing these volumes tell us, and it is but a sad 
story. From a list of about 320 theatre artists enumerated 
in an appendix only thirteen are English. From all countries 
comes the record of high endeavour—Germany towering 
above all in grandeur of conception and masterliness of 
realization—but out of the English theatre spring only a 
few tentative experiments, and somewhat blind gropings 
after truth. We have, it is true, the comfort of Gordon 
Craig, who is by no means so out of date as Mr. Hume 
would have him to be. In more ways than one Craig is the 
master of the modern theatre ; but the record of his work 
is largely a record of work abroad. While Germany revels in 
the new things, while Russia breaks with all earlier con- 
ventions, while even Latvia and Finland forge ahead, we 
are content to keep on our own rather dreary way. To us 
particularly this thorough and beautifully illustrated survey 
should be an admonishment and indirectly a goad to prick 
us forward towards the establishment of such a truly pro- 
fessional, because organized and artistic, theatre as is to 
be found elsewhere. ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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in Paris. By SISLEY 
THE index in this book is very good. It contains some eight 
hundred names, ranging from the Princesse Mathilde, 
Willette, Kropotkin, and Léon Xanroff, to Lady Rothermere, 
Marcelle Meyer, Aragon, and Zelli. Then there are many 
illustrations, including remarkable photographs of Verlaine, 
Sarah Bernhardt, and Josephine Baker. Evidently this is 
going to be a delightful book. The first chapter is rather 


disappointing. Mr. Huddleston starts by calling Henri 
Béraud *‘ the most vigorous of French writers.’’ But that 


is at any rate a very original idea, and every sportsman has 
his pet outsider. He then goes on to contrast the Paris of 
Spinelly and Morand very unfavourably with that of La 
Goulue and Jean Richepin. This, one feels, is rather sym- 
pathetic in him. But the pleasure that he takes in repeating 
the phrase “a cocktail epoch” is a little disquieting. One 
reads on, however, about Capus and Tristan Bernard and 
Sem, still looking for a curious new fact or a lively comment, 
and trying not to notice the clichés about ‘‘ The Cult of 
Ugliness.”’ The pages still sparkle with fascinating names, 
but gradually all hope is abandoned. Whistler is mentioned, 
and the *‘ Why drag in Velasquez? ’’ chestnut is once more 
retailed to us. The characteristics of Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s 
prose style begin to become familiar :— 

“So we hear of France's meeting with Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, the white-maned lion of the North, in his hotel 
facing the Tuileries Gardens. Him I never knew, but his 
daughter, Mme. Georges Sautreau, a charming hostess with 
pale gold hair, used to receive me in her drawing-room on 
the Boulevard Flandrin, which was frequented by France 
himself, and in later years, after the War, by German 
diplomatists, Who were still ostracized. There I first met 
the Ambassador Von Hoesch, a sweet-tempered, soft-spoken, 
truly tactful man, who conducted himself admirably in 
those difficult days, and quickly won the friendship of 
Poincaré, even in the period of the Ruhr occupation. There, 
too, was the aged Sir Thomas Barclay, one of the pioneers 
of the Entente Cordiale, an ardent worker for peace, a 
sincere gentleman, whose special friendship I enjoyed.” 


For whom, one wonders, can this beok be intended? 
Those who are not in touch with Paris life can surely only 
be bored by endless anecdotes about innumerable persons 
of whom they have never heard. And to those who know 
Paris most of the information is familiar. There are, of 
course, exceptions. Mr. Huddleston, for instance, states that 
‘* from about 1910 Freud began to be understood in France.”’ 
Actually, the odd thing is that Freud’s theories were known 
to readers of fiction in England for years before they had 
been heard of by any but a few specialists in France. 1921, 
I think, is the date of the first important translation in 
France of a book by Freud. Again, it is interesting to 
learn from Mr. Huddleston that ‘‘ Jean Cocteau is beloved 
by the Surrealists."’ No doubt Mr. Huddleston has private 
information on this point. And it must be the excess of 
their love which has made them subject Monsieur Cocteau 
to constant attacks of the most ingeniously caddish kind. 

Mr. Sisley Huddleston is a political journalist with a 
good and deserved reputation. But he has kept politics out 
of this book, and confined himself to discussing matters on 
which he does not show himself to be an authority, and 
persons of whom, for the most part, he has only caught a 
glimpse. Even of the persons whom he knows well, such as 
Joyce, he has surprisingly little of interest to say. But his 
book consists chiefly of things anyone might have picked 
up from reading newspapers and memoirs. His remarks 
about Paris salons are in this respect characteristic. The 
most influential salon in recent years has probably been one 
in the Rue Boissiére. It was through it, for instance, that 
Valérv’s election to the Academy became possible. But it 
has not received publicity, and so it is not mentioned in 
Mr. Huddleston’s long list. 

Mr. Huddleston’s views on literature and painting are 
such as an art-critic might hold on biology or economics. 
When confronted with a work he does not understand, he 
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seems torn between a wish to call it a practical joke, and a 
fear that it may turn into an acknowledged masterpiece. 
Whether he discusses Picasso or the Douanier, Valéry or 
Gide, he always hedges. It was a most unhappy moment 
when someone first spoke of wishing to épater les bourgeois. 
For, ever since, every serious artist has been suspected of 
this aim, and the rest of us have lived in continual terror 
of being taken in. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


MR. NEVINSON’S LAST MEMOIRS 


Last Changes, Last Chances. By HENRY W. NEVINSON.  Illus- 


trated. (Nisbet. 15s.) 


‘Pity is a rebel passion. Its hand is against the strong, 
against the organized force of society, against conventional 
sanctions and accepted Gods. It is the Kingdom of Heaven 
within us fighting against the brute powers of the world ; 
and it is apt to have those qualities of unreason, of con- 
tempt for the counting of costs and the balancing of sacri- 
fices, of recklessness, and even, in the last resort, of ruth- 
lessness, which so often mark the paths of heavenly things 
and the doings of the children of light. It brings not peace, 
but a sword.”’ In these words by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
which are quoted as a chapter heading in this book, but 
which might better have appeared upon the title-page, we 
have a key to both Mr. Nevinson’s character and his exploits. 
Not merely is he one of those to whom ‘‘ the miseries of the 
world are miseries, and will not let them rest,’’ but the 
consequence has not been restlessness but action. Rebel- 
lious everywhere in the face of oppression, cruelty, double- 
dealing, he has brought not peace but a pen. Chance rather 
than choice—though choice has rarely lagged behind—has 
cast him his life long amid scenes of the worst troubles and 
trials which afflict humanity. In particular, he has played 
the part of one of those scribbling vultures—though an 
always protesting and vegetarian vulture—who gather 
wherever war threatens, that those who sit at home may 
have knowledge without danger, greeting the unseen with 
any number of cheers, and favouring without fear. Where 
strife was, Nevinson was, only asking that he might be 
allowed to portray the reality in all its appalling anguish, 
and indignant because even the most intelligent of his 
editors considered his account ‘‘ too horrible for the country 
to bear.”’ 

This third and final volume of his reminiscences covers 
the period from the outbreak of war in 1914 to the present 
vear. Mr. Nevinson tells of his experiences as a war- 
correspondent in France, at the Dardanelles, and in Salonika, 
in France again, and during the tragic period of post-war 
fighting in Ireland. He pays a first visit to America in 1920, 
and in 1921 reports the momentous Washington Conference. 
In 1923 he is in Germany and on the Rhine at the time of 
the triumphant French occupation and the subsequent 
Separatist troubles. He recalls his associations with Ramsay 
MacDonald and the Labour Movement in 1924 and after, 
and in two final chapters visits the Near East and Palestine, 
to study there the post-war changes and the progress of the 
Zionist colonies. He deals at especial length with the 
terrible story of the Dardanelles campaign, the melancholy 
episode of Casement’s hanging, and the horrors of the Irish 
and Rhineland troubles. It is not, on the whole, a pretty or 
consoling tale. Nevinson never scruples—and we think he 
is justified—to reopen the old sore wounds of war-time, and 
his book is a record of human stupidity, ill-will, and aggres- 
sion only fitfully shot through with glimpses of loyalty, 
tenderness, and hope. There are many pages where one’s 
only consolation seems to lie in the fact of the ceaseless 
rebellion of such fine spirits and true hearts as Nevinson 
himself. No compromise, no silence, were his slogans ; he 
fought with tongue and pen, and where his sympathies were 
engaged he would not—he does not—spare his words. 

There we have the public Nevinson, but these pages 
equally reveal a private Nevinson too, whose roots set deep 
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in the culture of the past kept the utterances of the jour- 
nalist always sweet and sane, free from any taint of cyni- 
cism. It was this more intimate—we will not suggest truer— 
Nevinson who faked a professional excuse to visit Mityleni: 
‘* My real reason, of course, was to see the ancient home of 
Sappho.” It was he who came one day unexpectedly upon 
an old inn bearing a record of Gesthe’s visit there in 1774, 
and *‘ at once war, British Army, and all vanished from my 
mind, and I was back in the age of Werther.”’ It was he 
who regretted a lost chance to visit Peru in connection with 
a railway scheme: ‘I had no interest in the proposed rail- 
way, but I longed to see a condor flying over the Andes.” 
It was he, again, who celebrated his seventieth birthday ‘‘ by 
going up and down the narrow streets of Jerusalem diffusing 
unusual joy by presenting five whole piastres to the friendly 
beggars and cripples whose chances in life had been small 
compared with mine.”’ 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad. By RICHARD CURLE. 
(Low. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cur.e’s picture of Conrad has none of the cold aloofness 
of the professional character study. The intimacy of close 
contact is its mainspring, and it is as much a tribute to a 
deep personal friendship as a sketch for the reader's infor- 
mation. The author does seem, in fact, to have hovered 
indecisively between two aims. There are times when he 
appears to be meditating, in a private notebook, over 
Conrad's personality as manifested to himself ; then, remem- 
bering his public, he attempts to elaborate an impression 
into a general trait, only to recollect another and contradic- 
tory one which must be added. The point to which he keeps 
returning, and which is emphasized as the book's final note, 
is the impossibility of knowing or understanding the whole 
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complexity of Conrad. This is why those chapters, such as 
‘‘The Personality of Conrad,'’ which attempt a generalized 
picture, are hazy and uncertain, being really individual 
impressions with a blurring and merging of the outlines. 
Mr. Curle was perhaps reluctant to obtrude himself unduly, 
but if the personal pronoun can be overworked, the substitu- 
tion of the impersonal—always a little formal and pedantic 
—can reach heights of awkwardness, as in this sentence: 
‘‘Is it surprising that one was sometimes inclined to rub 
one’s eyes, as if one feared one might awake and find oneself 
alone? ”’ 

When Mr. Curle gets away from the impersonal pronoun 
in both word and implication, he is far more vivid. The 
theoretic presentation of a character containing, as he puts 
it, ‘‘ a recondite riddle ’’ is a thankless task ; it is the many 
glimpses of Conrad in action, undissected—actions illustra- 
tive of moods and contradictions, but all growing out of a 
recognizable human individuality—that are of real interest 
as clothing and amplifying the facts in the ‘* Life and 
Letters."’ For there is something astonishing and unbeliev- 
able about Conrad. It is exemplified perhaps in the juxta- 
position of his rich, full-flavoured stories that seem, like 
tropical plants, to have unfolded without pinch or effort, with 
the laborious mental strain and agony that went to their 
production. Conrad's state of mind while working is more 
closely revealed in his own letters than in any description 
by another pen ; but Mr. Curle can and does present those 
outward and visible signs of character and mental quality 
contained in trifling incidents or habits. Each has its sig- 
nificance ; there is no mere gossip or anecdote in the book. 
If occasional repetitions are to be found, these are due to 
the meditative quality already noted ; since the sincere desire 
to consider his subject in all aspects means sometimes 
approaching from different angles to the same conclusion. It 
is a friendly, warm, and admiring portrait, full of interest 
and appeal, and ending with a poignant chapter Mr. Curle 


alone was in a position to have written—a description of 
Conrad's last day. 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS 


The Sun, the Stars, and the Universe. 
mans. i2s. 6d.) 


3v W.M. SMart. (Long- 


WirTH the rapid progress of research and discovery during 
recent years, astronomy is fast becoming a subject whose 
every branch cannot be adequately summarized in a single 
volume. Yet it is important that from time to time a non- 
technical survey should be available for the general reader, 
since the most modern investigations involve net only addi- 
tion to but correction of earlier information’ Dr. Smart’s 
book is/therefore/to be welcomed, even though hampered by 
its very comprehensiveness. ,One can only compare it to a 
white dwarf star, in that a great deal of material is com- 
pressed into a small space. 


The analogy is a tempting one 
to pursue ; 


for if the white dwarf achieves this state by 
ionization of its atoms, Dr. Smart achieves it likewise by a 
rigorous trimming down of every subject to its bare essen- 
tials, in order that the maximum number may be packed in. 

The author’s task has been to describe the most recent 
theories and conclusions without omitting references to the 
fundamental principles of astronomy and its early history. 
The advantage of this is to give a certain completepess to 
the work, though, on the other hand, since it is/not in- 
tended for the beginner,/a cutting down of the earlier 
chapters, concerning aspects which have undergone no 
change, would have left more space to deal with modern 
developments. Of the present day views discussed, the most 
important are Eddington’s researches into the constitution 
and evolution of the stars. It is only recently that the 
Russell theory of giant and dwarf stars was found, by 
Eddington’s calculations, to be inaccurate ; the former con- 
ception of a perfect gas being altered by a study of the 
behaviour of atoms under stellar conditions. Astrophysical 


investigation likewise explained the phenomenon of white 
dwarf stars, whose astonishing density, when first dis- 
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covered, had appeared frankly incredible. 
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the infinitesimal with the infinite by the study of astro- 
physics provides a landmark in scientific progress. Its 
beginnings can be traced to the spectroscope which, as Dr. 
Smart indicates in his outline, is playing an ever-increasing 
part in the determination of stellar constitution, movements, 
and distances. 

To the layman one of the most remarkable features is, in 
fact, the numbers of uses to which a single discovery can 
be put. The various branches of study have become so 
correlated and interdependent that in compiling a general 
work of this kind the problem of arrangement is as diffi- 
cult as that of selection. To take one example: in the 
chapter on stellar distances, the Cepheid variables, as a 
means of calculating the distance of remote star clusters, 
are not mentioned ; the information must be looked for 
under ‘‘ Variable Stars.’’ Further, their importance as re- 
futing the Helmholtz and Kelvin contraction theory regard- 
ing the sun’s age, is not referred to at all. But in a case such 
as this the author cannot reasonably be blamed for either 
arrangement or omissions. The main lines of the book are 
clear and systematic, leading up, as they do, to the point 
where present knowledge of both stars and universe merges 
into speculation. Some of the hypotheses that await proof 
are indicated. The age of the stars on the theory of trans- 
mutation or annihilation of matter is one of them. Another 
is contained in Jeans’s views, as summarized in the final 
chapter, concerning the origin of the universe. These 


unsolved problems point to the next phase of astronomica! 
research. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


The Colvins and their Friends. By E. V. LUCAS. 
The Life of Alcibiades. By E. F. BENSON. 
Houdini. By HAROLD KELLOCK. 
A Modern Plutarch. 


Methuen. 21s. 
(Benn. 12s. 6d.) 
Heinemann. 2ls.) 

3y JOHN CourRNOoS. (Butterworth. 15s.) 


IN a perfectly regulated world of supply and demand, 
these four books should have been reviewed some weeks ago. 
But in the autumn publishing season the demand for space 
in reviewing columns is not equal to the supply, and these 
four biographies are on the point of being passed over alto- 
gether. They do not deserve to be, for in interest they are 
above the average, and therefore before autumn merges 
into spring, a word or two should be said about them. 

Mr. Lucas’s book about the Colvins has something of 
the air of an old-fashioned memorial volume, composed 
higgledy-piggledy. It contains a good deal of boring 
material, but on the other hand there is much of real in- 
terest. It is full of famous men of the Victorian era, Ruskin 
and Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Stevenson, Meredith. Perhaps 
the best things in the book are the early scenes in which 
we see Ruskin. Stevenson, of course, dominates the volume. 
It is rather a leap from Sidney Colvin in the British Museum 
to Alcibiades in Athens, though one might get there through 
the Greek sculpture room and the Elgin Marbles. It is sur- 
prising, too, to find Mr. Benson writing a serious life of 
that insolent Athenian. It is written with considerable skill, 
and is well worth reading. 

There is no visible way of getting from Alcibiades to 
Ehrich Weiss, known to all the world as Houdini and son 
of Rabbi Mayer Samuel Weiss of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., except by saying that this biography of him is the 
best of the four books under review. It is the best simply 
because it is so entertaining. Houdini was undoubtedly a 
genius, though his genius took the curious form of ability 
to pick locks, get out of handcuffs, and do conjuring tricks. 
The story of his remarkable life, remarkable character, and 
remarkable feats is told with considerable spirit by Mr. 
Kellock. A book to while away a winter’s evening. 

Mr. Cournos has written the most ambitious of these 
books. He has linked lives of moderns together on the 
Plutarchian model with comparisons, among others, George 
Sand and George Eliot ; Melville, Rimbaud, and Doughty ; 
Lassalle, Parnell, and Balzac. He is an intelligent writer, 
and the attempt was worth making. But it is not entirely 
successful, partly because the comparisons seem, on the 
whole, strained. 
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ELIZABETH & ESSEX 


A tragic history by 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


‘IT believe this book to be a contribution to 
Literature. Literature, is I know, commonly 
supposed to subsist upon reprints, but now and 
then it is not unnatural that it should receive 
a contemporary contribution.” Desmond 
MacCarthy in The Sunday Times. 


“It will not disappoint anybody who cares for 
history and biography as literature. It is 
indeed an enchanting book.” J. B. Priestley 
in The Evening News. 


“He keeps history an art.” The Nation. 


15s. net. Illustrated. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Generally Speaking. By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Methuen. 

A volume of essays by Mr. Chesterton cannot fail to be 
entertaining. These essays, forty-two in number, are 
reprinted from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News; they range 
from Broadcasting to Buddhism, from Thomas Hardy to the 
Comic Spirit; and there is a welcome absence of those 
paradoxes which at one time constituted so much of 
Mr. Chesterton's style. ‘‘ The things I like arguing about,” 
he says in the essay on Changes in Taste, ‘‘ are absolute 
things: whether a proof is logical or whether a practice is 
just."’ Mr. Chesterton does indeed like arguing, and in the 
present volume has indulged his taste with a relish which 
communicates itself to the reader. In almost every case the 
cream of the essay has accumulated in the first paragraph, 


6s. 


which is an essay in itself, in structure and almost in 
length. These first paragraphs frequently cover two pages 
or more: they are little masterpieces of tangled wisdom, 


provocative and witty. 


Sussex in the Past. 
Society. 15s.) 


By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Medici 

This is a very pleasant book by an enthusiast for Sussex 
and its history. It is, as it should be, rather a rambling 
book, though it keeps to one small but entrancing locality, 
the Hundred of Steyning in the Rape of Bramber. Vis- 
countess Wolseley takes the reader with her over field and 
downland, the bridle-paths and muddy lanes, to farmhouses 
and churches, and tells the history of the buildings and of 
the families who lived in them. She has, too, a chapter 
on Bramber Castle and one on the ancient town of Steyning. 
Mr. Garnet Wolseley has illustrated the volume and con- 
tributes an interesting chapter on Prehistoric and Roman 
Sussex. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

Tue four records of Chopin’s Nocturnes, played on the piano 
by Leopold Godowsky (L2164-7. 6s. 6d. each), contain an 
interesting innovation. The first side is occupied by some 
very good critical and explanatory remarks by Mr. Ernest 
Newman. The Nocturnes recorded are Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Op. 32, No. 1; 37, No. 2; 55, No. 1; and 72, No. 1. The 
playing is good, though M. Godowsky is less obviously 
‘‘ brilliant’ than some Chopin players. It is a welcome 
addition to Chopin records. Bach’s magnificent Fantasia 
in G minor, played on the Lyons Cathedral organ by 
Edouard Commette (12-in. record. 9552. 4s. 6d.), is one of 
the best organ records lately produced. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra, under Mengelberg, give 
a good performance of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor (Seven 12-in. records. L2176-82. 6s. 6d. each). This 
symphony has never been as popular as the “ Pathetic,” 
though Tschaikowsky shows in it perhaps fewer of his faults 
and just as much of his merits. The Budapest Philharmonic 
Society, under Dohnanyi, play Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 1, as it should be played, but rather unexpectedly they 
are less successful with Berlioz’s famous ‘‘ Hungarian ”’ 
march (Two 12-in. records. 9550-1. 4s. 6d. each.) 

Columbia have recorded Bizet’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
complete on ten records (30s.). The four sample records 
which we have heard were good. Another good operatic 
record is by Dennis Noble, baritone, who sings ‘‘ Tempest 
of the heart,’’ from ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ and ‘‘ I’m the factotum 
of the town,”’ from the ‘‘ Barber of Seville ’’ (12-in. reoord. 
9556. 4s. 6d.). Dame Clara Butt’s voice is a little uncertain 
in ‘‘ The Fold ** and ‘*‘ Were you there? *’ two popular songs 


(10-in. record. X340. 6s.). Mr. John Coates sings a fine 
Elizabethan song in “ Phillida flouts me,’’ and he might 


sing it finely if only he would not oversentimentalize and 
overdramatize ; his other song is ‘‘ The Knight of Beth- 
lehem’”’ (5103. 3s.). But the best vocal record is by the 
Salisbury Singers, ‘‘ The Long Day Closes*’ and ‘‘ Passing 
By *’ (5105. 3s.). 

The following should be popular Christmas records: 
‘Christmas Memories,’’ Herman Finck and his Orchestra 
(9498. 4s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Three Bears,’’ the Plaza Theatre 
Orchestra (9499. 4s. 6d.); ‘‘ When the Crimson Sun had 
Set,’’ a carol, and Parry’s Chorale Prelude on the Old 104th, 
Manchester Cathedral Choir and Organ solo (9500. 4s. 6d.). 
But the best of the Christmas records is Bach’s Chorale 
Prelude, No. 17, ‘ Christ our Lord to Jordan came,”’ organ 
solo, and Handel's ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,’’ sung by 
Robert Pell, boy soprano (9501. 4s. 6d.). 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE SCIENCE OF CARBURATION 

OME months ago, after visiting a factory in which a 
G svonsertutry good 16 h.p. car is being produced, I asked 

the designer why he had chosen a certain make of 
carburetter. ‘‘ Because our brake tests prove that it gives 
a lot more power on this particular engine than any other,” 
was the reply. 

This week I have had a further opportunity of taking 
from a provincial dealer’s stock one of the latest 16 h.p. six- 
cylinder Rovers, and comparing it with similar models of 1927 
and 1928. Before I had driven a mile I said, ‘‘ There is a 
great improvement somewhere.” It is impossible to say how 
much credit is due to those who have been responsible for 
the refinement of the engine itself, but I do think some of 
the praise may be due to the carburetter, seeing that it is of 
the make referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

At one time I gained a reputation as a carburetter ex- 
pert by developing a mania for filling my pockets with choke 
tubes and jets, and stopping every hour or two to try various 
combinations. These experiments profited the petrol com- 
panies by increasing the fuel consumption, and caused more 
starting troubles and bad running in a week than I have 
experienced in the last dozen years, but they furnished one 
lesson—that the choice and setting of a carburetter should 
be left to a man who knows his job thoroughly. 

A firm I could name refused a few years ago to fit the 
type of carburetter recommended by their designer because 
tnevy could buy another make for less money. The result 
was that although they turned out a good car, the engine 
never ran smoothly at slow speeds or did the designer 
credit on the open road. 

The motor industry is devoting more attention to car- 
buration to-day than it has ever done before, and the work 
is none the less valuable because it is being done quietly. 
My conviction is that the silkiness one finds in the latest 
Rover is largely the reward of careful study in this direc- 
tion. The engine pulls better at low speeds, climbs gradients 
in top gear which previously called for a change down, and 
gives better acceleration and more delightful running. 

I have had the use during the last fortnight of a new 
Chrysler ‘75°’ with ‘ Silver Dome *’ engine. When it was 
handed over I presumed the tank had been charged with 
‘* Aviation’? and pure benzol, and was about to remark 
that there was nothing to beat this ‘‘ fifty-fifty ** blend, when 
I was told that no benzol, and only No. 1 petrol had been 
obtainable. I have used nothing else, and no one could 
wish for any smoother running or better acceleration. Here, 
again, we have a car which owes no small part of its repu- 
tation to a scientific study of carburation. 

I have said before—and there is no occasion to say other- 
wise after trying this new model—that the Chrysler is one 
of the easiest cars to drive, and by its brisk acceleration 
and efficient Lockheed brakes, it is a car on which a high 
average pace may be maintained with the minimum effort. 
But on taking a turn as a rear seat passenger I ventured the 
opinion that to make use of the speed of the car efficient 
shock absorbers, rather than snubbers, were desirable. 

Yesterday I made a closer acquaintance with the new 
De Soto Six—a cheaper product of the Chrysler organization. 
It embodies many of the characteristics of the Chrysler 
design, and is a remarkable top-gear performer. The worst 
feature I found about it was the transmission brake, which 
was so harsh and audible that there was no temptation to 
use it. The makers may Say it is needed only for parking 
purposes, but many of us who do much driving in hilly 
districts like to use the hand and footbrakes alternately. The 
four-wheel braking equipment is excellent, and a little 
refinement of the transmission brake would add to the 
owner-driver’s satisfaction. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

P. M. C.—Radiator cosies are certainly worth having. 
They take much of the trouble out of winter motoring, but 
should be used in conjunction with a radiator thermometer, 
so that if the flaps are closed too long, warning may be 
given before any damage is caused by overheating. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


GREEK AND FORD-—STEEL FUSION—BLUE BIRD FINANCE 


HE public is ready at all times for a good speculation, 
| but will look at a good investment only in the right 
season. The new Greek 6 per cent. Public Works 
loan seemed good at the issue price of 89, but 75 per cent. 
of the issue was left with underwriters. The probable ex- 
planation is that no investment of £38,800,000, however 
good, will be taken up at a time when banks and financial 
houses are indulging in or suffering from the evil practice 
of ** window-dressing.”? On the other hand, the specula- 
tive Ford issue was so heavily over-subscribed that dealings 
in the £1 shares opened at 37s, 6d. to 40s. America is, of 
course, largely responsible for this remarkable premium. 
Every American is proud of everything American, including 
the new Ford motor-car. One can imagine New York 
brokers making out a strong case for the purchase of Ford 
“* equities ’’ at, say, $10, seeing that on the past four years 
the European Ford Companies earned an average of 138 per 
cent. on the capital of £7,000,000, that with the new model 
they should earn £1,400,000, or $1 a share, and that ten 
times the potential earnings is a cheap price to pay for a 
Ford equity. 


7” * * 


There is no doubt about the genuineness of the demand 
for English Ford shares on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and we should not be surprised if half the public issue of 
2,800,000 Ford shares had now passed into American hands. 
Indeed, the success of the Ford issue may be read as some 
justification of the City and of the capitalist system itself. 
The City, as is well known, has been prospering as one of 
the financial centres of the capitalist world while the indus- 
trial North and coal-mining Wales have been suffering the 
loss of markets and profits. Indirectly are not the City and 
its Stock Exchange helping our depressed industries 
by providing the means whereby the surplus savings of 
America can find an outlet in productive enterprise in this 
country? Next to the Ford enterprise, the most important 
event of the week was the fusion of the industrial steel 
interests (including armour plate) of Vickers, Vickers- 
Armstrong and Cammell Laird, which will be taken over 
by a new company—English Steel Corporation, and the 
fusion of the railway carriage and wagon interests of 
Vickers and Cammell Laird. The English Steel Corpora- 
tion is the beginning of a vast steel] amalgamation, and is 
the most important step towards rationalization in the 
iron and steel industries that we have yet seen. The possi- 
bilities of economies in the operating expenditure of the 
amalgamating companies are enormous. 


* * * 


It seems difficult to get investors to discriminate be- 
tween commercial issues. A type of ** snowball ”’ finance 
promotion which would not be tolerated in any educated or 
alert community was the issue this week of 1,500,000 
ordinary shares of 10s. by the Blue Bird Holdings Ltd. 
There are now five ** Blue Bird ’? companies, of which 
the last three have made public issues of capital since 
October—Blue Bird Motor Co. (1924) Ltd., Blue Bird Oil 
Importers Ltd., Blue Bird Petrol Ltd., Blue Bird Petrol 
(Foreign) Ltd., and Blue Bird Holdings Ltd. Perhaps the 
next will be Blue Bird (Noah’s Ark) Ltd. to hold the lot? 
The base of the superstructure of these five companies with 
a total issued capital of £1,745,225 13s., is a ‘* long-term ”’ 
contract held by Blue Bird Oil Importers Ltd. for the 
purchase of petrol. Without that contract none of the 
companies could exist. Yet no information is given in any 
of the prospectuses of the nature of that contract or of 
the source of supplies, except that it is not a Russian oil 
contract. There is little to be gained by withholding that 
information, because the source of Blue Bird petrol supplies 
must be well known to all its competitors in the wholesale 
petrol trade. The investing public is left with no means 
of judging whether the base of the Blue Bird pile of com- 





panies is sound or rotten. It is told that the Blue Bird Oil 
importers Ltd. was able to secure this contract because of 
** over-production of crude oil,’”? but it can only deduce 
from that confession that when over-production of crude 
oil comes to an end—as it will some day—the Blue Bird 
Oil Importers Ltd. may not be able to secure a renewal of 
this ‘* advantageous ”’ contract. 


* * * 


An investigation of the Blue Bird genealogical tree 
reveals some remarkable facts. The parent was a garage 
company—Blue Bird Motor Co. Ltd., which had premises 
in Chelsea and neighbourhood and retailed its own petrol. 
This business was sold to Blue Bird Motors (1924) Ltd., 
which enlarged its premises and its petrol facilities and 
started a motor hire service; it has published no accounts 
beyond those for the period to May 30th, 1925, although 
it announced dividends of 10 per cent. on the participating 
preference shares, and 42% per cent. on the ordinary shares 
for the year to June 30th, 1927. The wholesale petrol 
trade of this company was sold to Blue Bird Oil Importers 
Ltd., which holds the petrol supply contracts. This com- 
pany has not yet published its accounts for the year to 
March 31st, 1928. In October last Blue Bird Petrol Ltd. 
was formed to retail Blue Bird petrol in this country and 
on the Continent, and entered into contracts with Blue 
Bird Oil Importers to purchase petrol for seven years 
(renewable) at a fixed minimum net profit of 14d. per 
gallon, subject to head office expenses. Blue Bird Petrol 
Ltd. has now sold its foreign ** rights ”? to Blue Bird Petrol 
(Foreign) Ltd. for £210,000 in shares and a royalty of 4d. 
per gallon on sales. Blue Bird (Foreign) is apparently 
allowed a fixed minimum profit of 14d. per gallon under 
the terms of its contract with Blue Bird Petrol. Consider 
the ‘* snowball ” effect on capital and promoters’ profits 
of these ingenious issues! Finally, Blue Bird Holdings 
issued this week £750,000 to acquire holdings of shares in 
the Blue Bird companies, in particular not less than 51 per 
cent. of the shares in Blue Bird Motor (1924) and Blue 
Bird Oil Importers, which, it is said, will ‘* necessitate an 
outlay of £469,455.°’ 


* * * 


It may be remembered that over 75 per cent. of the 
shareholders of Blue Bird Motor (1924) and Blue Bird 
Importers recently accepted an offer from a ‘* mystery ”’ 
group to purchase their shares at 22s, per preference share 
and 10s. 6d. per ordinary share of 1s. in the case of Blue 
Bird Motors (1924), and at 32s. per ordinary share of £1 
and 10s. 6d. per deferred share of 1s. in the case of Blue 
Bird Importers. It was officially announced on October 
31st that an unavoidable delay had occurred in completing 
the purchase owing to the unexpected formalities required 
by the French Ministry of Finance (indicating that the 
buyers were a French group), and that if the required sanc- 
tion were refused by the French Minister of Finance, or 
the deal be not completed by December 17th, one half of 
the £40,000 and £60,000 deposited as guarantees of the 
respective offers would be forfeited and a holding company 
formed to complete the purchase. December 17th was 
the date of the Blue Bird Holdings issue of 1,750,000 shares 
of 10s., and the prospectus of that Company stated that 
800,000 shares (£400,000) had been applied for by and would 
be allotted to the group originally interested in obtaining 
control of Blue Bird Motor Co. and Blue Bird Oil Im- 
porters. The inference is that the French group, if it 
really purchased 75 per cent. of the capital of these two 
companies, has formed a company which will buy back for 
£469,455, 51 per cent. of that capital which cost them 
£344,335. If that is not the logical and reasonable inter- 
pretation to put on this extraordinary finance, the Company 
should issue a full statement of explanation, together with 
up-to-date accounts for its subsidiaries. 





